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Labor Day has been set aside by act of Congress 
as a national holiday. I recommend that all AFL- 
CIO members and all affiliated organizations— 
this year and every year—display the American 
flag from homes and union offices on Labor Day. 
—GEorRGE MEANY. 
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Soviet Menace 


We find ourselves in a new phase of 
the great conflict between East and West. 
The present leaders of the Soviet Union 
have pushed from his throne—after his 
death, it is to be noted—Stalin, the ex- 
ponent of the policy of cruel hardship, 
of intimidation, of threat and _ violence. 

But there are no signs to indicate that the 
disavowal of Stalinism means the accept- 
ance of those spiritual principles which are 
the foundation of the free world. Instead, 
there are only new forms and methods used 
by a new, more dexterous leadership in 
the Kremlin in order to achieve the old 
objectives of the Bolshevik regime—the 
domination of the world by communism. 

As far as the Soviets are concerned, 
“peaceful co-existence” which they had 
used advantageously before—is merely 
another tactical phase in their campaign 
to weaken the cohesion of the free world 
and to improve their own position. 

Throughout the world the Soviets ag- 
gravate existing conflicts and endeavor to 
undermine the West’s position in an un- 
scrupulous manner. Their course seems 
clear to me. They want to lull the vigi- 
lance of the free world and to weaken its 
readiness to defend itself. Above all, they 
want to smash the mighty protective shield 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
and to drive the United States from Europe 
so that Europe will fall like a ripe fruit 
into the Soviet lap and, through its in- 
dustrial potential and the skill of its people, 
will lend the Soviets decisive superiority 
over the United States. 

I consider the new tactics of the Soviet 
Union more dangerous than the former ag- 
gressive conduct, since it plays upon the 
longing for peace which lives in all men. 

I think it is the task of the responsible 
statesmen and of all the peoples of our 
free world to insure that the Soviet scheme 
does not succeed. We must on no account 
relax even one moment in our vigilance. 
Although the conflict in which we find our- 
selves cannot be won by military means 
alone, the maintenance of the defensive 
strength of the West is the first and most 
indispensable condition for the maintenance 
of peace and freedom in the world. 

Konrad Adenauer. 
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LABOR DAY MESSAGE 


Tes WORKING men and women 
of America have good cause to cele- 
brate on this Labor Day because the 
gited labor movement is no longer 
a dream but an effective reality. 

It is not my habit to make sweep- 
ingpredictions. Yet I am completely 
onfident that the merged labor move- 
ment, with the cooperation of its 
15,000,000 members, is going to 
forge ahead in the years to come. 

What is labor looking for? What 
does labor want? 

Thear those questions con- 
siantly, and it seems to me that 
labor Day is an opportune 
lime to discuss them. 

We want, first of all, a fair 
thare of the rewards for what 
we help to produce. That 
means more than a mere living 

It means sufficient in- 

tome to live in decency and 
miort and the opportunity 
a good education and en- 
Hronment for the worker’s 
Mildren. It means insurance 

inst obvious hazards and 
Meurity for old age. These 

the so-called bread-and- 

fier objectives of the trade 
tion movement. 

It is important to point out 
that we do not seek these bene- 
fis for ourselves alone. We 
me engaged in campaigns to 
organize millions of unorgan- 
ed workers so that they too 
tan gain improved conditions. 

Ih fact, we are trying to raise 
the standard of living for all 
Americans. 

Anyone who wishes a clear 
understanding of the trade un- 
ion movement should realize 
that it places as much emphasis on 
giving as on getting. 

We are resolved to do our part in 

ing better communities and a 
Songer nation. 

We are likewise determined to make 
i effective contribution toward pro- 
Moting peace, freedom and prosper- 
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ity for people throughout the world. 

Labor’s program is a big program. 
It looks ahead. It is not discouraged 
by opposition or by temporary set- 
backs. It is fully conscious of labor’s 
responsibility for self-discipline. It 
is completely in accord with the free 
and democratic way of life. 

In summarizing the highlights of 
labor’s program, let me put first 
things first. We cannot live and 
make progress without peace. In this 
atomic age, we are aware that war 


President George Meany 


would be a major catastrophe, wiping 
out whole nations and destroying 
overnight everything we have strug- 
gled to build for centuries. 

There is only one power on earth 
strong enough and unprincipled 
enough to plunge the world into such 
a war—Soviet Russia. The Kremlin’s 


clever propaganda campaign, its re- 
peated claims of peaceful purposes, 
its recent repudiation of Stalin’s 
crimes—none of these maneuvers can 
obscure the central and inescapable 
fact that the Communist conspiracy 
still is aimed at world domination and 
will never be satisfied with less. 

This is the all-important problem 
America must contend against as the 
leader of the free world. We must 
steer a careful course for the preser- 
vation of peace without jeopardizing 

or sacrificing the freedom and 
independence of any nation 
exposed to Communist aggres- 
sion. We must develop a 
strong national defense pro- 
gram and a clear foreign 
policy that will effectively pre- 
vent war by the only deterrent 
the Communists respect—su- 
perior power. 

The free American labor 
movement will never be duped 
by the sweet words of dicta- 
tors who govern by mass op- 
pression and support their 
military machine with slave 
labor. 

But we realize that desper- 
ate people in far-off lands, who 
see no other hope of escape 
from their present miseries, 
may embrace communism on 
the basis of false promises of 
bread and security. It has hap- 
pened before. It can happen 
again. The Communists are 
making tremendous efforts to 
capture control of the working 
masses of Europe, Asia, Africa 
and South America. They have 
demonstrated that, once they 
subvert the labor movement 

of a country, they can win political 
control and extend the Iron Curtain 
without having to resort to military 
methods. 

It is in this arena that free labor 
is determined to make its fullest con- 
tribution to the preservation of 
human peace and freedom under the 
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banner of the International Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Unions. In 
the last seven years every Communist 
attempt at invasion through infiltra- 
tion has been repelled. The influence 
of the Communists in the labor move- 
ments of free nations has been cut 
down. Free labor intends to carry 
on an increasingly effective cam- 
paign in this vital field. 

Looking ahead at the domestic 
picture, labor sees the need for a 
progressively stronger national econ- 
omy which will yield greater returns 
to business, to the farmers and to in- 
dustrial workers. We have consist- 
ently maintained that higher mass 
purchasing power is the key to a 
dynamic economy and an expanding 
prosperity. Obviously the rate of 
consumption must keep pace with 
the nation’s constantly increasing 
productive capacity or we will be 
swamped with deadly surpluses. 

Thus, labor’s pressure for higher 
wages through collective bargaining 
is in the public interest. So is our 
drive to organize unorganized work- 
ers, who better customers 
when they receive union wages. The 
American standard of living cannot 
be frozen without bringing the wheels 
of its productive machine to a stand- 
still. 

Of course, some short-sighted peo- 
ple become alarmed at the idea of 
continuing expansion and fear that 
the process cannot go on indefinitely. 
But actually we haven’t yet come 


become 


Peter J. McGuire, the father of Labor 
Day, proposed the establishment of a 
holiday honoring the nation’s toilers 
at a meeting on May 8, 1882, of the 
Central Labor Union of New York. 
The delegates endorsed his idea. 
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within sight of the limits of American 
progress. There are many things 
still to be done in our land which have 
been tragically neglected for too long 
—projects of such magnitude that 
only the federal government can plan 
and undertake them. 

The school shortage is a case in 
point. By and large, throughout the 
country the educational system is in 
emergency straits. The states and 
communities don’t have the money to 
build enough schools and to establish 
improved standards to attract more 
people to the teaching profession. The 
only solution, according to impartial 
experts, is federal aid—yet Congress 
thus far has failed to provide it. 

Labor is so concerned over the 
school crisis that it has placed the 
need for an adequate program of fed- 
eral aid to education at the top of its 
legislative program. We also favor a 
large-scale federal housing program, 
to wipe out slums and blighted areas 
from our cities and to make decent 
homes available to people in the low 
and middle income brackets and to 
older persons. 

In the past decade America has 
made forward strides toward im- 
proved social security, but there is 
still one gaping hole in the protec- 
tions we have erected. There is yet 
no adequate insurance program to 
cover the costs of medical care, which 
can be disastrous to the average fam- 
ily. The AFL-CIO advocates a pro- 
gram of federal health insurance 
which will safeguard the freedom of 
patients and doctors alike. 

Finally, our legislative program in- 
cludes a labor-management relations 
law which will be fair to those on both 
sides of the bargaining table and pro- 
tect the public interest at the same 
time. Leaders of the two major 
political parties have promised to 
help remove the obvious injustices 
that the Taft-Hartley Act imposes on 
the nation’s workers, but nothing has 
been done. Likewise, there still re- 
main on the books of seventeen states 
so-called “right to work” laws which 
are aimed at the outright destruction 
of unions and should be promptly 
repealed. 

In order to obtain favorable action 
on its legislative program, the AFL- 
CIO has been compelled to enter the 
field of political action. We are con- 
vinced that in order to make progress 
America needs more progressive and 
forward-looking government. Our 
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U.S.POSTAGE 
This new three-cent stamp marking 
Labor Day goes on sale September 3 
in Camden, New Jersey, and at other 
postoffices the following day. Pic- 
tured are the central figures in the 
mosaic mural in the AFL-CIO Build- 
ing, Washington. Printing of 120,000,- 
000 stamps has been authorized. 


political action program is a simple 
one. We appeal to all our members 
and to qualified members of their 
families to make certain to register 
and vote. We supply them with the 
records of the candidates on major 
issues so that they can vote intelli- 
gently. We are not trying to run 
either political party, nor will we 
permit either party to dominate us. 
Our policy is strictly non-partisan, 
in the best American tradition. 

This year, with a national election 
campaign under way, it is more im- 
perative than ever for every American 
working man and woman to register 
and to vote. I cannot stress this re- 
quirement of good citizenship too 
strongly. 

In this Labor Day message I have 
set forth a number of future ob- 
jectives. In working toward these 
goals, the trade union movement is 
in a much better position to get re- 
sults because it is now united. Of 
course, we don’t expect to accomplish 
miracles overnight. But by patient. 
steadfast effort, by devotion to the 
high principles of the founders of our 
movement and by pulling together 
against the obstacles in our path, 
we can and we will make substantial 
progress. 


AFL-CIO AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
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William Schnitzler’s 


LABOR DAT MES 


LaBor DAY 1956 is, for the 
organized workers of America, at 
once a time for rejoicing and for 
rededication. 

On this public holiday, which pays 
a deserved tribute to the accomplish- 
ments of American labor, we are 
proud of the record of the past year— 
the year which saw the realization of 
our long-held dream of a united labor 
movement. 

For two decades the American la- 
bor movement was split into warring 
camps. Today that division is gone; 
the wounds of battle have been bound 
up. Labor’s civil war is at an end 
for all time. 

Of course, unity in the ranks 
of labor is not the signal for 
complacency. Rather, it is the 
rallying point from which the 
American trade union move- 
ment will move forward to 
even greater victories than 
were ever recorded by work- 
ers. We know well the prob- 
lems and obstacles that con- 
front us. We are confident 
that, united, we can surmount 
them all. 

Today the world stands 

at the crossroads of history. 
Down one path lies world 
peace and prosperity, an era 
of bread and freedom. Down 
the other lies war and individ- 
ual suffering, starvation and 
slavery. The decision as to 
which path to follow is ours to 
make. No accident of fate 
will determine our ultimate 
fate. For wars, like depres- 
sions, are made by man. And 
peace, like prosperity, can be 
planned by man. 

The American labor move- 
ment, which abhors totalitarianism of 
any stripe and which cherishes free- 
dom above all else, completely rejects 
any step which would result in the 
deprivation of an ounce of individual 
freedom. We hate communism and 
all the by-products of the slave state. 
We shall continue our unrelenting 
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war against every form of government 
that denies men their God-given right 
to liberty, for so long as any man is 
enslaved, no man is completely free. 

The American labor movement is 
proudly anti-Communist. We are 
equally proud of our pro-democratic 
record. Trade unions cannot breathe 
in any atmosphere save that of free- 
dom. We believe, with all our hearts, 
that freedom and security, bread and 
liberty are compatible. 

The American trade unions believe 
that our nation can and must take 
proper steps to achieve the greatest 
prosperity the world has ever known 
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and that we can have this prosperity 
without losing an iota of our invalu- 
able heritage of liberty. We are not 
satisfied, nor can America be satis- 
fied, with an economy of stagnation. 
Our nation is a growing one. Our 
economy must match that growth. 
Men of little faith often cry out 
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that we have great unused surpluses 
of food and fiber. They point to 
high industrial inventories and claim 
that we are outproducing our mar- 
kets. Nothing could be more eco- 
nomically stupid. 


fe ond our farms produce more 
than America buys — not more 
than America could and would con- 
sume if all of her people had incomes 
that were sufficient to meet their 
needs. Today our automobile fac- 
tories are running far behind their 
potential capacity and auto workers 
are unemployed. But millions of 
Americans want and could use 
new cars, if their income per- 
mitted. 

We need to be ever mindful 
that an economy based on the 
highest possible wage level is 
an economy that means jobs 
and production and profits for 
everyone. America must never 
be satisfied with “second best” 
economic years. We must 
strive for an ever-growing, 
ever-spending economy to pro- 
vide jobs for our growing pop- 
ulation and to provide profits 
for our growing enterprises. 

Our potential for prosperity 
is unprecedented. Atomic 
energy, automation, electron- 
ics—all of the new knowledge 
of our laboratories—can and 
must be put to use for the 
general welfare. This most 
certainly does not mean soci- 
alism or nationalization of 
these new industrial tools. The 
American system of free enter- 
prise, within legitimate boun- 
daries, is the best method for 
the achievement of universal 

prosperity. 

But we cannot achieve this era of 
individual well-being without plans 
or work. We cannot achieve our 
potentially high peak of prosperity 
if we ignore the weak spots in our 
economy or pretend that “all is well” 
while millions of Americans suffer. 
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We have no true prosperity, and it 
is false to so imply, while millions re- 
ceive substandard wages; while mass 
unemployment still besets mass pro- 
duction industries; while depression 
marches across our farm economy; 
while millions of school children at- 
tend classes in antiquated firetraps; 
while our elder citizens yearn in vain 
for dignity in their final hours; while 
millions of Americans live in slums 
and millions more are denied even 
minimum standards of health and dig- 
nity. 


We cannot hold high the banner of 
democracy while a great number of 
our people are denied equality of op- 
portunity and even equality of citi- 
zenship. We cannot honestly decry 
the police state of the Kremlin if we 
allow men of little faith to whittle 
away at our civil liberties. 

The AFL-CIO and its millions of 
members will not rest until we have 
achieved victory on all these fronts. 
We know well that many of these 
goals will be achieved only if we put 
the greatest individual weapon of 


Most of All We Value 


By GEORGE M. HARRISON 


free men—the ballot—to its proper 
use and select as our public officials 
men of vision, dedicated to the public 
welfare. 

This we shall do during the com. 
ing months. Our efforts, we are con. 
fident, will result in victory. 

It shall not be a victory for the 
trade union movement alone, for we 
truly believe that “what is good for 
America is good for organized labor,” 

To the AFL-CIO this is more than 
a motto. It is a way of life we shall 
never abandon. 


Freedom 


President, Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks 


Wr has made America. Labor 


built our factories and our skyscrap- 
ers. Labor produced the goods that 
give us the highest living standard in 
history. Labor built and operates 
the communication and _ transporta- 
tion facilities that bind our vast area 
into a single unified nation. 

The material things produced by 
labor are indeed vital to America. 
But we know that these things are 
not the most important part of the 
American way of living. 

We value our living standards. We 
appreciate our shorter workweek and 
the improved working conditions in 
our factories and other places of em- 
ployment. But most of all we value 
the freedom and the human rights 
we have won. 

Free labor is the necessary founda- 
tion for all free institutions. We 
have provided that foundation. We 
shall maintain it against all opposi- 
tion. 

Labor’s resistance to totalitarian 
dictatorship, of all kinds and descrip- 
tions, has been vigorous and unrest- 
ing. We have done our part, and 
we will continue to do our part, in 
American leadership for world free- 
dom, peace and democracy. 

The welfare of our own people 
must always be our first concern. We 
have enough raw materials, enough 
scientific and technical knowledge 
and enough human skill and experi- 
ence to provide a high and steadily 
rising standard of living for all our 
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people. The productivity of industry 
and labor is increasing rapidly. If 
we use these resources to the full, we 
can end poverty in America forever. 

But we must recognize that full 
production and higher living stand- 
ards go hand in hand. Unless our 
people have the means to buy what 
we produce, then our factories must 
close for lack of a market. Rising 
wages, on the other hand, will pro- 
vide expanding markets. 

Our economic future depends upon 
mass production and rising living 
standards. Each depends on the 
other, and we as a nation depend 


upon both of them. We still need 
great quantities of new goods to 
supply the healthy needs of our peo- 
ple. We have the means to expand all 
of our industries and the brains to 
create new products. 

If the American businessman—in 
industry and in government—will rec- 
ognize our national dependence on 
high and rising wages, our prosperity 
can survive any storms. 

Sometimes our industrial leaders 
seem to fear that America cannot es- 
cape shortages, poverty and depres- 
sion. Instead of seeking high in- 
comes for everyone, some of these 
leaders go the other way. They seem 
to feel that the only way they can 
get more for themselves is to give less 
to others. They think they can in- 
crease profits by holding down or 
cutting wages. By now all business- 
men should know that this policy is 
suicidal. 

Labor has made many direct con- 
tributions to general national prog- 
ress. Our public school system owes 
its very existence to organized labor's 
determined action. The poorhouse 
has disappeared and old-age protec- 
tion has been established only be- 
cause of labor’s campaign for s0- 
cial security. Between these early 
and late achievements is a long his- 
tory of labor service to the entire na- 
tion. In war and in peace, in depres- 
sion and in prosperity, labor never 
ceases to press the demand for a more 
abundant life for all our people. 


AFL-CIO AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
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Ihe Kecord of Congress 


Congress is a mixture of the good 

and the bad. Although the Con- 
gress did not live up to labor’s hopes, 
it did score a number of solid accom- 
plishments. Unfortunately, however, 
its list of failures is equally impres- 
sive. 

The American people have been 
well served by the modernization of 
the Social Security Act and by the 
increase in the federal minimum wage 
to the $1 level. Through these acts 
the Congress has brought a greater 
measure of security to the economi- 
cally depressed, the aged, the totally 
disabled, widows and children. These 
accomplishments were the more im- 
portant because they were achieved 
over the Administration’s opposition. 
Thus they are a tribute to the leader- 
ship of the Congress and to those 
members, from both parties, who 
ignored partisanship to provide the 
margin of victory for the people’s 
welfare. 

Concern for this welfare was fur- 
ther indicated through increased ap- 
propriations for hospitals and med- 


\e record of the Eighty-fourth 


ical research; retention of the public 


housing program, although at an in- 
adequate level; approval of the giant 
public roads programs with a sound 
Davis-Bacon provision; moderniza- 
tion of the workmen’s compensation 
law covering workers under federal 
jurisdiction, and other measures. 


N THE debit side of the ledger, 

however, are other major items. 
Tax relief was granted in 1954 to the 
wealthy and the corporations and 
denied by this Congress to low- and 
School con- 
‘ttuction, a vital necessity if we are 
‘0 serve our future generations, was 
the victim of crass politicking. Civil 
rights legislation was again blocked 
by a minority abetted by the Senate’s 
undemocratic rules. 


The inequities of the Taft-Hartley 


middle-income groups. 
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An Appraisal by 
GEORGE MEANY 





Act have not been removed. Our farm 
economy did not receive the aid it 
deserves, although Congressional acts 
did force the Administration to take 
badly needed steps. Millions of work- 
ers are still denied the minimum pro- 
tection of a federal wage floor. Needed 
changes in our immigration laws were 
not made. The nation’s economically 
depressed areas received no aid. 

The Eighty-fourth Congress slowed 
down the Administration’s “give- 
away” program, but it did far too 
little to develop our natural resources 
and the potential of atomic power. 
The Administraticn’s retreat on 
Dixon-Yates was a victory for the 
people’s interest. But the Adminis- 
tration’s fierce, short-sighted opposi- 
tion to Hell’s Canyon and Niagara 
development and the program of 
building atomic reactors for peaceful 
purposes was a defeat for the people’s 
interests. 

The Executive Council of the AFL- 
CIO is making a detailed analysis of 
the record of the Eighty-fourth Con- 
gress—an analysis which will be 
made public at the earliest possible 
moment. But already one conclusion 
is inescapable. We cannot hope for 
enactment of truly liberal and public- 
interest legislation until we elect a 


sufficient number of Senators and 
Congressmen who are not dominated 
by selfish pressure groups and who 
are dedicated to the public welfare. 

We remain convinced that the 
people of the United States want 
sound, progressive legislation. We 
are positive that the great majority 
want, and must have, the very meas- 
ures which the Eighty-fourth Con- 
gress ignored or defeated, and that 
these votes did not represent the will 
of the people. 

The Eighty-fourth Congress made 
its own record. We of the AFL-CIO 
intend to see to it that every worker 
and his family in the United States 
know the voting records of their 
Senators and Congressmen when they 
go to the polls in November. 

It is at the polls that the public 
will judge the Eighty-fourth Congress. 
We believe that judgment should— 
and will—be based on the record. 


A Message From COPE 


NOW is the time to step on the 
accelerator in your register-to- 
vote drive. Deadlines for regis- 
tering voters are coming close in 
many states. If union members 
fail to register, they will not be 
able to vote in the crucial Pres- 
idential and Congressional elec- 
tions this year. 

It is the responsibility of union 
leaders, and particularly the offi- 
cers of local unions, to arouse all 
unionists to the vital importance 
of getting registered and ready 
to vote on Election Day, Novem- 
ber 6. It is the particular respon- 
sibility of COPE committees in 
local unions, or other committees 
or officers charged with political 
duties, to give special attention 
now to this critical problem. 
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Twenty years have seen the men who follow the sea make huge gains 


in security and dignity as well as in wages and working conditions 


By JOSEPH CURRAN 


President, National Maritime Union of America 


N LESS than twenty years sea- 
9 faring has been changed from 

a homeless and pretty much 
hopeless existence to a career which 
makes possible a good family life, 
dignity and a fair measure of se- 
curity for the men who follow the 
sea. 

Trade unionism has made the dif- 
ference. 

Twenty years ago American sea- 
men received little more than a hand- 
out in pay for practically unlimited 
hours of work. The food and living 
conditions aboard ship often were 
hardly fit for animals. Jobs were at 
the whim of masters and shipping 
crimps and usually had to be paid 
for in one of a dozen forms of kick- 
back. Seamen lived from day to day 
with nothing much better to look for- 
ward to than some old seamen’s home 
at the end of the road. 

Today seamen are paid respectable 
wages for a forty-hour week, with 
overtime pay for work on Saturdays, 
Sundays and holidays. Their ship- 
board living conditions meet high 
standards of health and decency, pro- 
tected by union contract. Jobs are 
distributed by the union without dis- 
crimination on a strictly rotary basis. 

Seamen are protected by a com- 
prehensive welfare structure which 
provides old age and disability pen- 
sions, pays cash benefits to men in 
the hospital, helps with the family’s 
major hospital and surgical bills and 
—the latest achievement of the Na- 
tional Maritime Union—helps tide 
them over periods of unemployment. 

Twenty years ago only eight per 
cent of American seamen thought 
enough of their chances of fulfilling 
family responsibilities to get married ; 
today more than 64 per cent of them 
are married. 

The action and adventure of life 
at sea still are there; all that has been 
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JOSEPH CURRAN 


removed are the hardship, insecurity 
and degradation that seamen once 
had to live with from day to day. 

Workers in other fields have regis- 
tered similar gains through organ- 
ization. But few groups had to start 
lower or had greater obstacles to 
overcome. 

The National Maritime Union to- 
day represents about 40,000 unli- 
censed seamen. The term “unlicensed” 
refers to non-officer personnel aboard 
ship. Actually, all seamen are licensed 
in that they must be certified by the 
U.S. Coast Guard as to their qualifica- 
tions. The officers aboard ship— 
masters, mates, engineers and radio 
operators—are represented by other 
unions affiliated with AFL-CIO. 

Members of the NMU man vessels 
of every description—ocean-going lin- 
ers, Great Lakes steamers, the boats 
and barges plying our major river 
routes and harbor craft working the 
nation’s biggest ports. 

The ocean-going ships include those 
on the regular intercontinental runs, 


the coastwise vessels running between 
U.S. ports and tramps carrying cargo 
on irregular routes, stopping at ports 
on all the seven seas and often cir- 
cling the globe in a single voyage. 

Members of the NMU are employed 
aboard luxury liners devoted mainly 
to passenger traffic, freighters, tank- 
ers, which are great floating contain- 
ers carrying liquid cargo—anything 
from crude oil to orange juice—and 
bulk carriers which haul coal, ore, 
grain and similar cargo. The com- 
plete list of NMU-contract vessels 
would include just about everything 
that floats. 

The NMU is an industrial union 
in that it represents workers in all 
departments aboard ship—the deck 
sailors, the engine room crew or 
“black gang” and the stewards who 
do the cooking and other service jobs 
aboard ship. 

The National Maritime Union 
maintains halls in twenty-nine ports 
on the Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific 
coasts, the Great Lakes and rivers. 
Since our members and the ships they 
man are likely to put in at various 
ports, the union operates on a na- 
tional basis. The port headquarters 
function as agencies of the national 
organization, serving all ships and 
members touching the ports. 

Aboard ship, union organization is 
maintained through a ship commit- 
tee elected by the crew. Regular 
membership meetings are held aboard 
ship and the proceedings are sum- 
marized in the union’s official organ, 


The NMU Pilot. 


fe National Maritime Union 
holds elections every two years. 
Voting proceeds over a three-month 
period in order to give members at 
sea full opportunity to reach port and 


cast their ballots. All offices, from 
president to port patrolmen, are voted 
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Regular meetings are held monthly in all ports. Special meetings are called at the request of twenty-five members. 


on. Deep-sea members, no matter 
what port they might be in at the 
time, have the privilege of voting for 
oficials for ali deep-sea ports. Great 
Lakes and rivers members vote for 
all national officers in these elections. 

The entire procedure is under the 
auspices of the Honest Ballot Associa- 
tion. Members are registered when 
they vote so that there can be no 
duplication. They put their com- 
pleted ballots in the mail, addressed 
toa bank in New York City, where 


they are kept in sealed vaults. At the | 


end of the three-month period the 
Honest Ballot Association picks up 
all the ballots, counts them and an- 
iounces the results. 

The election procedure is typical 
f the democratic safeguards which 
have been built into every phase of 
YMI operation. 

The union-operated hiring hall is 
the lifeline of the NMU. The com- 
panies notify the union of the jobs 
hat are open on their ships and the 


inion fills the jobs through its hiring 
hall. 


The hiring hall operates according 
0 strict rules which prevent discrimi- 
tation and corruption in the distribu- 


lon of jobs. The basic principle is 
totary shipping”—that is, the quali- 
ied seaman longest out of work gets 
he job. The only other factor which 
‘ters into the distribution of jobs is 
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a “group rating” designed to give 
priority to those whose sea service 
indicates the greatest degree of regu- 
lar attachment to the seaman’s trade. 

In order to appreciate fully how 
much the hiring hall means to sea- 
men, one must know something of the 
history of unionism in the maritime 
industry. 

Efforts to establish seamen’s unions 
in this country date back to the 1800s. 
Through valiant and dedicated work 
of pioneers, such as Andrew Furu- 
seth, they developed a measure of 
influence in the early years of this 
century. But they were unable to 
organize any substantial part of the 
industry or make much headway in 


The hiring hall is the union’s lifeline. 


fair way—when their turn comes. 


correcting the evils which plagued 
seamen. 

The main thing in their way was 
the shipowners’ control of hiring. As 
long as the companies held this power 
they could find seamen to work for 
the employers’ price. Even more im- 
portant, the owners could use the 
blacklist to keep any union-minded 
seamen off the ships. 

The best that the early maritime 
unions could do, therefore, was to 
focus public attention on the de- 
plorable conditions of seamen. They 
gained the sympathy of Senator Rob- 
ert M. LaFollette, who lent his support 
to a broad program of protective 
legislation. This resulted in enact- 


NMU members get work in a 
There is no back-door shipping. 





ment of the Seamen’s Act of 1915, 
then regarded as the “Magna Carta 
of the Sea.” 

The act endeavored to set maxi- 
mum working hours, guarantee mini- 
mum living conditions aboard ship 
and abolish imprisonment for deser- 
tion. It gave formal recognition to 
the fact that seamen were entitled to 
status somewhat higher than slavery, 
but for all practical purposes it did 
little more than that. 

During World War I, when the 
Allies found themselves in sudden 
and desperate need of ships and men 
to sail them, American seamen did 
make some solid gains in standards 
and organization. But these did not 
last. 

When the emergency ended, public 
concern about conditions in the mer- 
chant marine ended, too. The ship- 
owners, through their control of hir- 
ing, began putting the squeeze on 
seamen again. Unfortunately, the 
maritime unions did not fight back. 
Seamen’s organizations dwindled in 
the years following the war and so 
did such gains as they had been able 
to make. 


ws the blight of depression hit 


the nation in the Thirties, sea- 
men had only a shadow of a union 
left. All standards, even the rock-bot- 
tom minimums set in the law, were 
tossed overboard. Men could be had 
for litle more than the rotten grub and 
indecent conditions provided aboard. 
The kickback, which had always 
plagued seamen under owner-con- 
trolled hiring, became more vicious 
than ever. 

Such conditions continued for sea- 
men long after the favorable climate 
of the New Deal had started a new 
tide of unionism surging through 


A World War II convoy somewhere at sea. 


most of American industry. Walled 
in by an oppressive hiring system, 
with a decayed organization in the 
position of representing labor, the 
nationwide upsurge was little more 
than a ripple on the waterfront. 
But it was not entirely lost. The 
hopes of many individual seamen 
were stirred. Pressures began to 
build for the union toe make a fight 
to organize the unorganized, take 
hiring out of shipowners’ hands and 
raise pay and working standards. 


N 1937 seamen on the East and 

Gulf coasts broke away to form the 
National Maritime Union, with the 
hiring hall as the first and all-im- 
portant goal. 

The hiring hall has been the key to 
all the gains that seamen have made 
since that time. By the same token, 
it is the focal point of attacks by 
enemies of maritime labor to this 
day. 

With establishment of the hiring 
hall, union seamen achieved job se- 
curity, protection against discrimina- 
tion and the ability to enforce their 
contracts. Organizing moved like a 
tidal wave. 

Before its first year was out, the 
National Maritime Union had bur- 
geoned from a handful of members 
scattered among many ships to nearly 
50,000 members, with most Atlantic 
and Gulf coast companies under con- 
tract. 

Gains in pay and conditions were 
made quickly and were added to 
from year to year. Because of 
the maritime tradition of depressed 
standards, it was some time before 
we were able to establish the prin- 
ciple that seamen were entitled to 
conditions comparable to those in 
shoreside industries. But that prin- 
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ciple is firmly established in NMY 
contracts today. 

For example, it was not until the 
middle of 1946 that seamen were able 
to win a forty-eight hour basic work. 
week for all hands at sea. And it 
was another five years before we were 
able to bring this down to forty hours, 
Today NMU seamen work a five-day, 
forty-hour week, with premium pay 
for all work on Saturdays, Sundays 
and holidays, at sea or in port. 

Today the base pay of qualified 
seamen is $333 per month, with 
skilled ratings earning two and three 
hundred dollars above that. Since 
ships at sea must be worked seven 
days a week, most ratings regularly 
earn well over a hundred dollars a 
month in overtime pay. 

Under National Maritime Union 
contracts, seamen are entitled to a 
four-week vacation after a year’s 
service with one company. For a 
year in which they have worked 
with more than one company, they 
are entitled to two weeks of vacation. 
All contract companies contribute a 
fixed percentage of their payrolls to 
a central fund from which seamen 
collect their earned vacation money. 

Welfare programs constitute an- 
other area in which seamen were slow 
getting started. But today the NMU 
program, in many respects, is among 
the pacesetters in American industry. 

This year seamen began receiving 
benefits from the NMU employment 
security plan, the first industry-wide 
supplementary unemployment benefit 
program in the nation. Through it, 
NMU members “on the beach” 
through no fault of their own receive 
benefits of $30 weekly if they are not 
entitled to state unemployment insur- 
ance benefits or $15 weekly if they 
are entit- (Continued on Page 28) 


NMU and other seafaring unions lost thousands of men during the war. 
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“Prevailing wages will be paid to the workers who build the new highways under the nation’s multi-billion-dollar program. 


THE HIGHWAY PROGRAM 





VICTORY FOR LABOR 


By RICHARD J. GRAY 


President, Building and Construction Trades Department, AFL-CIO 


HE multi-billion-dollar highway 
| construction program, signed into 
law by President Eisenhower on 
June 29, is of tremendous importance. 
Every person in the United States will 
benefit, The program’s favorable im- 


pact on our economy already is being . 


felt. 

Building tradesmen, like all other 
citizens, rejoice that now there will be 
lewer traffic jams. About 80 per cent 
f Americans drive to work, and this 
highway building program will help 
get millions of people out of daily 
traffic jams as they travel to and from 
their jobs. { 

The modernization of the interstate 
system will increase safety on our 
streets and highways. The Automo- 
tive Safety Foundation estimates that 
the modernization will save 3,500 
lives a year. 

This great highway construction 
program is important to building 
tradesmen in that it will create thou- 
sands of new jobs every year. In 
1955 contractors employed nearly 
240,000 construction workers, and it 
Sestimated that about 147,000 more 
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jobs will be created as the program 
gets under way. 

Moreover, this program will create 
jobs in other industries. For exam- 
ple, the demand for earth-moving and 
other road-building machinery will 
keep manufacturers of such equip- 
ment busy for the next ten to fifteen 
years. This program will require the 
addition and construction of new fa- 
cilities in such industries as cement, 
stone and gravel, bituminous mate- 
rials and steel. 

The indirect effect of the new ex- 
pressways on industries and commu- 
nities will be felt as new industrial 
plants are located adjacent to the new 
roads. 

The new highway construction pro- 
gram is important to building trades- 
men in that it contains a provision 
protecting the prevailing wages of 
building tradesmen working on the 
interstate highways. Section 115 of 
the law requires the application of the 
Davis-Bacon Act to the interstate sys- 
tem. The inclusion of this provision 
is a most significant victory for the 
nation’s building tradesmen. 


RICHARD J. GRAY 


I would like to thank all those who 
made this victory possible. Among 
the members of Congress the cause of 
the building tradesmen had many stal- 
wart champions, both Democrats and 
Republicans. 

To inform all the members of Con- 
gress on the need for the inclusion of 
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the Davis-Bacon prevailing wage prin- 
ciple was a long and difficult job. One 
of the main factors in the successful 
drive was the work of the delegates 
who attended the first and second na- 
tional legislative conferences of the 
building trades, held in Washington 
in early 1955 and 1956. 

The delegates did a thorough job, 
and they deserve a great deal of the 
credit for awakening Congress to the 
need for the inclusion of the Davis- 
Bacon provision. In addition, the 
hard work of the international unions 
affiliated with the Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department, Mr. 
George Riley of the AFL-CIO Depart- 
ment of Legislation and the state and 
local building trades councils all con- 
tributed to the final result. 


a. many union members out- 
side the construction industry 
are unaware of the need and even the 
existence of the Davis-Bacon provi- 
sion, | would like to give a brief ex- 
planation of Davis-Bacon. 

The original Davis-Bacon Act was 
passed in 1931. Congressman Robert 
Bacon, New York Republican, intro- 
duced the legislation in 1926 and told 
what prompted him to do so. The 
federal government was engaged in 
building a veterans’ hospital in his 
district. Out-of-state contractors un- 
derbid all New York State contractors 
on this job because the out-of-state 
men could ignore the comparatively 
high labor standards then prevailing 
in the New York area. 

What was the result? The success- 
ful bidder brought in thousands of 
laborers and mechanics at low wages, 
crowding out the local labor supply. 
Local conditions were entirely dis- 


Many thousands of on-the-site jobs will be created. Employmen 
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rupted. These out-of-state laborers 
and mechanics were later cast off by 
the contractor at the end of the job. 
They became a relief burden to the 
local community and a continuing 
threat to the jobs of union craftsmen 
in that locality. 

Congressman Bacon introduced his 
bill calling for the payment of local 
prevailing wages to “laborers and 
mechanics” engaged on federal con- 
struction. 

A very sound principle underlies 
the prevailing wage requirements. It 
is simply this: The very great pur- 
chasing power of the federal govern- 
ment shall not be used in a manner 
to depress the wage structure of the 
community. 

In the Senate the bill was intro- 
duced by Senator James Davis of 
Pennsylvania, a former Secretary of 
Labor, hence the name of the law be- 
came the Davis-Bacon Act. 

The principle of paying the prevail- 
ing wage on federal construction has 
had bi-partisan support over the 
years. The bill was first passed in 
1931 under the sponsorship of two 
Republicans and signed into law by 
President Hoover. Later on, in 1935, 
the Davis-Bacon Act was considerably 
strengthened under Democratic ad- 
ministration and by a Democratic 
Congress. 

As the role of the government in 
construction increased and became 
more complicated and indirect, this 
principle of requiring the payment of 
the prevailing wage remained. To 
carry out this principle, Congress in- 
serted prevailing wage provisions in 
many grant-in-aid or insured and 
guaranteed loan programs. Among 
these are the Federal Airport Act, the 


Hospital Survey and Construction 
Act, the National Housing Act, the 
School Survey and Construction Act 
of 1950, the slum clearance and urban 
renewal program in the Housing Act 
of 1954, the Lease-Purchase Contracts 
Act of 1954 and others. 

It was the conviction of the Build. 
ing and Construction Trades Depart. 
ment that the federal government, jn 
undertaking to supply from 90 to 95 
per cent of the cost of the interstate 
highway program, had the responsi. 
bility to see to it that this federal 
money was not used to undermine la- 
bor rates arrived at through private 
collective bargaining. We therefore 
urged Congress to include a Davis. 
Bacon prevailing wage provision in 
the highway program. 

There are many lessons that those 
concerned with labor legislation can 
learn from our experiences in getting 
the Davis-Bacon provision inserted in 
the highway bill. We hope that we 
have learned some of these lessons 
and we hope that an account of our 
fight will point up some of the pitfalls 
to be avoided. 


HE inclusion of the Davis-Bacon 

provision in the highway bill was 
voted on eighteen times before final 
acceptance. A defeat along the line 
was not necessarily fatal, as we shall 
see, but it required strenuous addi- 
tional efforts to overcome such a 
reversal. 

In May, 1955, in the first session 
of the Eighty-fourth Congress, the 
Senate Public Works Committee, by 
a vote of 7 to 6, added to the highway 
bill a section calling for the inclusion 
of the Davis-Bacon amendment. This 
was our first success. It was the first 
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time that we were able to get to either 
foor of Congress any bill calling for 
the payment of prevailing wages on 
road construction (other than roads 
on federal land financed 100 per cent 
by federal funds). Previously strong 
antitunion road constructors had al- 
ways thwarted all our efforts. 

Our initial defeat came on the Sen- 
ate floor, when an amendment was 
introduced and passed to knock out 
the Davis-Bacon amendment. There 
was no recorded vote taken on this 
deletion, and quite a bit of unfavor- 
able publicity to the Senate resulted 
from this refusal to go on record. 

The House Public Works Commit- 
tee considered its version of the high- 
way bill during the following month. 
The vote in the committee to include 
the Davis-Bacon amendment was re- 
ported as 28 to 4. In the debate on 
the floor of the House, the Davis- 
Bacon amendment was considered 
three separate times, and each time it 
was retained in the bill. However, 
a disagreement on the financing as- 
pects of the highway program doomed 
the House bill. 

The first session of the Eighty- 
fourth Congress came to an end with- 
out enacting a highway bill. How- 
ever, of the six crucial votes on the 
inclusion of the Davis-Bacon provi- 
sion, we had won five. 


[' April of this year the House again 
took up a bill for highway con- 
struction. The second national legis- 
lative conference of the building 
trades had taken place in Washington, 


and one of the major items on the pro- - 


gram of the Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Department was to do all 
possible to secure the inclusion of the 
Davis-Bacon amendment. The dele- 
gates to the conference did a fine job 
inawakening Congress to the need for 
this protective measure. 

The House Subcommittee on Public 
Works wrote the Davis-Bacon prevail- 
ing Wage provision into the highway 
bill by a vote of 11 to 4. This was 
successful vote No. 6. The full House 
Public Works Committee then voted 
0 include the amendment by a re- 
ported 2 to 1. This was successful 
vote No. 7, 
in May, the House of Representa- 
lives voted on the highway bill. An 
tflort to knock out the Davis-Bacon 
btovision was defeated by about 3 to 
|. This was victory No. 8. 

In June, the Senate took up the 
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The workers will have the protection of the Davis-Bacon Act. 
This provision is a great victory for building tradesmen. 


highway bill which had been passed 
by the House. The first vote on the 
Davis-Bacon provision came when an 
amendment was introduced to direct 
the state highway department or some 
other state agency to determine the 
prevailing wage. 

The Building and Construction 
Trades Department opposed this 
amendment. We felt the amendment 
was unworkable and would result in 
injustices to the building tradesmen. 
There was great danger that an un- 
scrupulous contractor, even though he 
was denied further contracts by one 
state for violating the state’s predeter- 
mination of wages, could under this 
amendment move to another state and 
repeat his sordid performance. More- 
over, we knew that twenty-odd states 
do not have any agency established 
to predetermine wage rates. 

The vote on this amendment was a 
39 to 39 tie. Vice-President Nixon 
cast his tie-breaking vote in favor of 
the amendment. This loomed as a 
most serious defeat for building 
tradesmen. It was the tenth time that 
the Davis-Bacon provision had been 
considered by Congress in discussion 
of the highway program. Next came 
a vote to reconsider the vote just 
taken. We lost that, too. 

Because of parliamentary proce- 
dure, both votes were not the control- 
ling ones, but they clearly showed that 
it was going to be a close battle. The 
votes were in the nature of what ex- 
servicemen know as a “dry run.” 

The Senate then voted on whether 


to consider the amendment which 
called for the inclusion of the Davis- 
Bacon amendment. This was carried 
and was an important step toward 
final victory. Another vote was taken 
on the amendment itself, and it car- 
ried by a vote of 42 to 37. A shift 
of only three votes would have de- 
feated the amendment. 

But that was not the end of the line. 
During the late hours an amendment 
was passed, without a vote count and 
with most of the Senators off the floor, 
which called for a judicial review of 
prevailing wage findings. This pre- 
sented a distinct threat to the whole 
principle of the prevailing wage. 

An unscrupulous contractor could 
scale down a bid with the intention of 
later seeking a court injunction so 
that he would not have to pay the fed- 
erally set wage scales until a court so 
ordered. By that time the work force 
would be so scattered that building 
tradesmen would never be correctly 
paid even if the court agreed with the 
wage determination. With such an 
initial advantage, an unscrupulous 
contractor would underbid fair con- 
tractors. 

The injustice that would result 
from court delays and legal entangle- 
ments can be seen in the story of the 
building of the Bull Shoals Dam. 
Building tradesmen are still waiting 
to receive wages which were their 
right over seven years ago. The matter 
is still not settled. 

A vote to reconsider this decision 


of the Sen- (Continued on Page 29) 
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4 New Approach to the 
orker’s Health Problems 


By A. J. HAYES 


President, International Association of Machinists 


FP) ASICALLY, I suppose, my own 
interest in the field of health 
is personal, As a member of 

a worker’s family, I saw in my early 
youth the personal economic prob- 
lems of poor health, And in my 
own family I saw the tragedy of im- 
proper health care in industry, com- 
pounded by personal lack of means 
to take advantage of needed medical 
services, 1 came to know similar 
problems when I went to work and 
acquired a family of my own. 

Later on I had the opportunity to 
dig into the subject of the health of 
the whole American people, and the 
more I dug the more concerned I be- 
came that our antiquated system of 
medical economics is depriving so 
many Americans of access to the mir- 
acles of modern medicine. 

As I see it, organized labor’s big 
jobs in the field of health are: 

bEducating our fellow union mem- 
bers to their own need for more com- 
prehensive medical service programs 
in place of the indemnity insurance 
which they now have. 

>Educating health insurance under- 
writers in an appreciation of their 
own stake in providing more compre- 
hensive benefits on a service basis. 

Our major obstacle in accomplish- 
ing this objective is complacency on 
the part of our membership. Most of 
our health and welfare funds 
negotiated only after great effort and 
great difficulty. Their attainment rep- 
resents a milestone in the history of 
collective bargaining. And under the 
circumstances it is only natural that 
our members feel a great sense of sat- 
isfaction in what they now have. 

Our good friend and adviser, Dr. 
George Baehr, president and medical 
director of the Health Insurance Plan 
of New York, warned against this 
complacency at a health and welfare 


were 
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conference of the Chicago Federation 
of Labor recently. 

“It is up to you to obtain the broad- 
est, most comprehensive and soundest 
program possible,” he said. “You can 
do that by joining with other groups 
of consumers in the expansion of ex- 
isting health service plans so that they 
will provide complete health protec- 
tion or in the development of new 
comprehensive plans where none ex- 
ists, as organized labor has done in 
New York City and elsewhere. 

“You must see yourselves as the 
consumers of medical care—not mere- 
ly as the purchasers of insurance. If 
you play this larger role, you will 
make a truly constructive contribution 
to the health of your own membership 
and of your entire community. You 
should not be satisfied with a lesser 
role.” 

That is good advice, and our job 
is to make our members aware of it 
and responsive to it. 

As a start in that direction, our 
organization is now taking a pilot step 
in the establishment of a union-wide 
program of so-called “multi-phasic” 
screening examinations, 


The multi-phasic screening exani- 
nation consists of a battery of tests 
given to a number of individuals. 
Weight and height are recorded, vi- 
sion and hearing are tested, a chest 
X-ray is made, a test is given for dia- 
betes, a blood specimen is taken, 
blood pressure is checked and a pre- 
liminary dental test is made. There 
are also various tests for the purpose 
of revealing such conditions as tuber- 
culosis, lung tumors, syphilis, heart 
and circulatory diseases, malnutrition, 
and poor hearing and eyesight. 

St. Louis has been selected as the 
location for our pilot project. We 
have arranged for the services of the 
Teamsters’ Labor Health Institute in 
St. Louis in conducting the examina- 
tions for 1,000 volunteers from the 
twenty-one local IAM lodges in that 
city. 


oTH Dr. William A. Sawyer, our 
B union’s medical consultant, and 
I are well aware of the fact that multi- 
phasic sereening by itself will accom- 
plish little. But we believe that it can 
be used as a lever to accomplish two 
very desirable ends: 

>To make our members aware of 
the present state of their health and 
of the desirability of early diagnosis 
and treatment. 

>To make the insurance companies 
aware of the value of preventive medi- 
cine and early care and cure as a 
means of holding down or avoiding 
expensive claims under existing health 
insurance policies. 

The cooperation of the insurance 
companies is essential to the success 
of the plan, and we are convinced that 
that cooperation will eventually be 
forthcoming. After all, the under- 
writer has a distinct interest in the 
state of health of men and women un 
der his policy. If disease can be 
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detected and cured in its early stages, 
many claims for expensive treatment 
and care can be headed off, to the 
{nancial advantage of the insurer as 
yell as to the well-being of the in- 
sured. 

The cooperation of the insurance 
companies will have to extend beyond 
defraying the costs of the screening 
examinations themselves, to provide 
for treatment of persons who show 
signs of abnormality or disease. Ex- 
perience shows that many persons do 
not follow through in obtaining need- 
ed medical attention if the initiative 
is left to them. The expense of needed 
treatment is a deterrent, of course. 
And so is a lack of appreciation of 
the value of early treatment. With the 
insurance companies paying the cost, 
and the local or district union em- 
phasizing the need, there should be a 
marked diminution in the number 
who fail to follow through after the 
tests have revealed need for medical 
attention. 

Basically, the purpose of our new 
program of multi-phasic screening ex- 
aminations is a switch in emphasis 
from insurance against the high costs 
of neglected health to prepayment for 
those medical care services which are 
basic to the maintenance of good 


health. 


OR too long most of us have been 

buying what the insurance com- 
panies and the medical profession 
decreed we could have. It is time 
that we put the shoe on the other foot 
and let them know exactly what we 
will buy and what we won’t buy. 

There may be some, for example, 
who doubt that we can obtain the co- 
operation of the insurance companies 
in financing our planned mass ex- 
aminations and the essential medical 
follow-up. I think that we will even- 
tually succeed. And that conclusion 
is based upon two very important fac- 
lors: 

)Many of the companies will read- 
ily recognize the wisdom and econ- 
omy of detecting disease in its early 
‘tages and effecting cure at that time 
if possible. That is in line with the 
well-established insurance practice of 
reducing the risk of expensive claims. 

)Many commercial insurance com- 
panies have a heavy stake in nego- 
tiated health and welfare plans. As 
business men they recognize the fact 
that they must either adapt their prac- 
‘ees and policies to our needs and re- 
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Multi-phasic examinations will make trade unionists 
aware of the present state of their health and of 
the desirability of early diagnosis and treatment. 


quirements or stand to lose our ac- 
counts. That is not a threat but a 
recognition of a simple fact of eco- 
nomic life. 

Our new program of multi-phasic 
screening will provide a baptism for 
both our membership and their in- 
surance companies in the benefits and 
economy of services devoted to the 
maintenance of good health and the 
early detection and treatment of dis- 
ease. 

This program of multi-phasic 
screening examinations is merely one 
step in our organization’s broaden- 
ing health and welfare plan. 

The IAM also has recently joined 
with U.S. Industries, Inc., in creating 
a labor-management foundation for 
intensive research and study on how 
to obtain the best in collectively bar- 
gained health and welfare benefits 
for our members. The foundation’s 
main objective is to plan for the 
broadest possible range of health and 
welfare benefits, including seldom- 
offered preventive medicine, psychi- 


atric care, ophthalmic treatment, den- 
tal care, etc., for workers and their 
families within the practical limits 
of labor-management agreements. 
At the same time, the foundation 
will attempt to decide how to make 
these benefits available at the lowest 
possible cost and how to run such a 
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The worker seeks comprehensive health service ata price that isn’t high. 
Mr. Hayes hopes the doctors will adapt themselves to the people’s needs, 


program most efficiently and econom- 
ically to keep it free of any taint of 
suspicion of any improper practice. 

Certainly the experience of such 
comprehensive health service plans as 
those offered by the Health Insur- 
ance Plan of New York City, by the 
Labor Health Institute in St. Louis, 
by the Kaiser Foundation on the 
West Coast and by many other labor 
and community programs are ample 
proof that this type of true health 
insurance can be provided at a rea- 
sonable cost. And the great volume 
of coverage under existing health in- 
surance plans will enable the com- 
panies to offer the broader benefits 
without running the risks which ac- 
company building such a plan from 
the ground up. 

Whatever our organization and or- 
ganized labor as a whole may develop 
in the field of health insurance, our 
work will be a basis and not a sub- 
stitute for some system of universal, 
prepaid, comprehensive health serv- 
ices for the American people. Those 
who believe that our own negotiated 
plans will divert us from the ulti- 


mate goal of such a program are seri- 
ously mistaken. 


How that universal system of com- 
prehensive services will come about 
is largely in the hands of the medical 
profession and the insurance people. 
If they are willing to cooperate in the 
development of broader voluntary 
plans of health services, we may have 
our health needs taken care of by a 
combination of commercial insurance 
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companies, community health serv- 
ice plans and non-profit organiza- 
tions like Blue Cross, and with direct 
participation on the part of the fed- 
eral government limited to providing 
services for the aged, the chronically 
ill, the handicapped and the unem- 
ployed. 

If large groups of the medical pro- 


fession and of the insurance people 
are obstinate in adapting themselves 


to the changing needs and require. 
ments of the people, then undoubtedly 
we may have to turn to some overall 
system of national health insurance 
in order to attain our goal. 

We of labor are adamant on only 
one score—that the goal must be met. 
for the well-being of the American 
people and for the safety of our na- 
tion in these times of international 
stress and turmoil. Our one great ad. 
vantage over the Communists and 
their satellites lies in the quality of 
our manpower and our technical 
know-how. And the quality of man. 
power cannot attain its peak while 
millions of our citizens are dragging 
out their existence in the misery of 
semi-illness. 

In justice to our concept of the 
worth of the individual, in recogni- 
tion of the brutal facts of the world 
situation, we must act soon on this 
problem of the health needs of the 
nation. We cannot permit ourselves 
to be shackled in our efforts by timid 
traditions and outworn actuarial 
tables. We know what we must do. 
We know that it can be done, at a 
reasonable cost and with opportunity 
for fair profit. 























Union Army's Last Man 


Belonged to Musicians 
AMERICAN trade_ unionists 


joined with the rest of the nation 
in mourning the passing of Al- 
bert Woolson of Minnesota, the 
last veteran of the Civil War’s 
Union Army. Mr. Woolson, 109, 
died in a Duluth hospital last 
month. 

Organized labor had a special 
interest in the one-time drummer 
boy because he was an honorary 
member of Local 18 of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians. 
AFM President James C. Petrillo 
had authorized the honorary card 
for Mr. Woolson upon the rec- 
ommendation of the Duluth local. 

Local 18 also made possible 
the purchase of a beautiful pedes- 
tal on which a bronze bust of the 
last of the Civil War’s boys in 
blue now stands in the Duluth 
City Hall rotunda. 

Writing in the Duluth Labor 
World after Mr. Woolson’s death, 
Curt Miller, the editor, said: 










ALBERT WOOLSON 


“What Albert Woolson had 
come to symbolize —a_ nation 
united against slavery anywhere 
on earth—was not an empty sym- 
bol. For in Albert Woolson’s 
own funeral procession was em- 
phatic evidence that his boys in 
blue had not battled in vain, that 
tolerance had managed to march 
forward with time.” 
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We've Uloving Right Ahead 


By JAMES A. SUFFRIDGE 


President, Retail Clerks International Association 


OGER BABSON, the economic 
analyst, has observed that the 
people most important to the 

yell-being of the country are not the 
President, Cabinet members or Con- 
sess but the salespeople in the na- 
tion’s retail stores. Admittedly this 
is a broad statement, but it gains 
credibility when some of the facts are 
known. 

Retail store employes make up but 
one-eighth of the total work force, 
and yet this one-eighth moved one- 
half of the gross national product of 
$387.3 billion in 1955. By any yard- 
tick this was a tremendous job well 
done—and the Retail Clerks Interna- 
tional Association is proud of the part 
that its 300,000 members played in 
making the record. 

As time passes, the members of 
the Retail Clerks will play an even 
larger role because the organizing 
eforts of the RCIA are proving more 
and more effective. Despite the fact 
that the National Labor Relations 
Board has cut many retail store work- 
es adrift by narrowing the scope of 
its jurisdiction, the Retail Clerks have 
been highly successful in extending 


the benefits of union organization to - 


the unorganized. 

Latest figures reveal that the gain 
inmembership in 1955 was 30 per 
cent over the gains made in 1954, 
and during the past ten years the 
Retail Clerks International Associa- 
tion has tripled in membership. 

An interesting study of the growth 
tthe RCIA over the past two dec- 
ides has been made by Professor 
Martin S. Estey, lecturer in  eco- 
nomics at the Michigan State Univer- 
sity, 

Discussing the growth of the AFL 
and that of “the leading retail union, 
the Retail Clerks International As- 
‘ciation, during the last twenty-one 
years,” Professor Estey writes: 

“The membership of the AFL in 
the period of 1933 to 1954 rose from 
2,000,000 to 9,500,000, an increase of 
early 350 per cent. During the same 
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period, however, the Retail Clerks 
International Association membership 
* * * went from a mere 5,000 to 
[over] a quarter of a million. The 
increase was more than 4,800 per 
cent.” 

Several factors have contributed to 
this impressive rate of growth. For 
one thing, the organizing machinery 
of the Retail Clerks International As- 
sociation has been kept abreast of 
new methods devised by employers to 
defeat union organization. 

Just recently Vice-President An- 
thony B. Crossler was named as na- 
tional organizing director. He is 
charged with coordination of organ- 
izing programs and improvement of 
the liaison with local unions by as- 
sisting them in getting their projects 
off the ground. One of the immediate 
results was the winning of thirty 
Montgomery Ward elections in eleven 
states and Alaska. Under Organizing 
Director Crossler are seven divisional 
organizing directors and a corps of 
competent general organizers. 

The greatest obstacle in the path 
of organization is the Taft-Hartley 
Act as administered by the present 
National Labor Relations Board. The 


Board has given almost unlimited 


license to “free speech” by the em- 
ployer. The term “free speech” is 
a misnomer; as interpreted by the 
Board, it is broad license to coerce 
employes into voting against or into 
not joining the union. 

The present temper of the Labor 
Board likewise fosters anti-union es- 
pionage, and employers are increas- 
ingly taking advantage of this means 
to thwart the free choice by employes 
of their collective bargaining agent. 
And the NLRB has gone to extreme 
lengths to narrow its jurisdiction in 
the retail field. In a recent case 
(Deskins Super Market, Inc.), the 
formula was so complicated that 
Board members Murdock and Peter- 
son were constrained to conclude: 

“We cannot accept without protest 
jurisdictional standards which rest 
on the ridiculous premise that a chain 
of retail stores located in a single 
state has a more pronounced impact 
on interstate commerce than an iden- 
tical chain of stores located in two 
or more states; nor on the no-less- 
fantastic premise that the entirety of 
an employer’s operations exerts a 
lesser impact on interstate commerce 
than a fractional part.” 


__ these NLRB-made ob- 
stacles are formidable ones, the 
Retail Clerks have been able to 
achieve a high degree of success in 
combating them. The international 
union and its locals have managed to 
increase the number of negotiated 
recognition agreements while at the 
same time winning a majority of 
Board-directed elections. 

Most of the major food chains of 
the nation are almost completely or- 
ganized. A good example is the Kro- 
ger Company which—by the admis- 
sion of President Joseph B. Hall—is 
97 per cent under union contract. 
This being the case, emphasis now is 
being directed toward organizing the 
other jurisdictions of the RCIA. 

During the past few months juris- 
dictional problems have leveled off. 
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A joint organizing pact was recently 
signed with the Teamsters and Build- 
ing Service Employes in Chicago. 
The program is to join hands and 
facilitate organization of department 
stores on Chicago’s famous State 
Street. The RCIA already has the 
only organized department store, The 
Fair, on “the street.” 

An understanding has also been 
reached with the Meat Cutters, sta- 
bilizing the labor picture in food 
stores. Under the pact the status 
quo of the two organizations was 
frozen as of August 1, 1955. After 
that date the RCIA was guaranteed 
its historic jurisdiction and in turn 
agreed to continue to respect that of 
the Meat Cutters. 


The Retail Clerks International 
sociation has been busy on the legis- 
lative front. We believe that retail 
salespeople, since they play such an 
important part in the nation’s econ- 
omy, should receive the same con- 
sideration as industrial workers and 
be covered by the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act (minimum wage law). Files 
of The Advocate, our official journal, 
reveal that the Retail Clerks have 
been interested in the subject of mini- 
mum wage legislation since the early 
1900s and have always been opposed 
by store owners at every turn. 

Deciding that the time had come 
to make a positive stand, the RCIA 
was instrumental in having bills in- 
troduced in the Senate and House 
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A member of the RCIA serves a customer. 
As a trade unionist, he receives better pay and 
does a better job than the insecure, ill-paid non-unionist. 


last year to cover retail store workers 
employed by stores engaged in in- 
terstate commerce. The test of “‘in- 
terstate commerce” would be chains 
with more than five stores or inde- 
pendent merchants with sales volume 
of over $500,000 annually. 

This test would demolish the moth- 
eaten argument that an extension of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act to re- 
tailing would work a hardship on the 
little corner store. 

With this limitation, it is estimated 
that 750,000 to 850,000 retail store 


workers now earning less per hour 
than the $1 federal minimum wage 


would benefit by the proposed legis- 
lation. Hearings were held in the last 
Congress, but when adjournment day 
rolled around, it developed that noth- 
ing had been done toward including 
retail employes under the federal 
minimum wage law. 

Opponents of the bills argued that 
state laws should prevail. This was 
pure shadow boxing. As 
some twenty states have minimum 
wage orders, but coverage is spott) 


of now 


The turnouts for RCIA’s local union meetings are excellent. Members show a strong interest in their union’s affairs. 
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ind the laws are not uniform by any 
gretch of the imagination. This lack 

{ uniformity is often unfair to re- 
wilers in states with relatively high 
ninmum wage orders. This en- 
ourages merchants in adjoining 
gates with low or no minimum wage 
aws to compete unfairly. Federal 
aw is needed to remedy the situation. 

The Retail Clerks International As- 
and its local unions and 
councils have also been active in 
weking better state legislation. The 
Oregon State Council of Retail Clerks 
was instrumental in getting an equal 
pay for equal work (regardless of 
ex) law. State “right to work” laws 
have been battled by the Retail Clerks 
and will continue to be fought until 
the seventeen “wreck” states follow 
the recent example of Louisiana and 
repeal the anti-union legislation. 

Seven RCIA locals in Southern 
California — covering 24,000 food 
store employes in 5,000 stores from 
the Mexican border to the San Joa- 
quin Valley—have negotiated a really 
meaningfui pension plan. Employers 
pay seven and one-half cents an hour 
into a jointly controlled fund. The 
outstanding feature of the program 
is that covered members may transfer 
from one job to another without im- 
pairing their pension rights. 

Since the RCIA moved its head- 
quarters to Washington in 1954, its 
public relations and publicity pro- 
sams have been enlarged. Since 
January, 1955, the union has spon- 
sored its own TV program on Sun- 
lays at 2 p.m. over WMAL-TV in 


Washington. 


sociation 


ommercial was added to the pro- 
gram, and our local unions are being 
encouraged to make use of the com- 
mercial in radio spot broadcasts. 
The RCIA store card has a pub- 
lity program built around it with 
the hope of making the card so well 
known that every shopper will recog- 
tie it instantly. As an outgrowth 
of this campaign the mayor of Spo- 
kane, Washington, Willard (Duke) 
laft, recently proclaimed “Union Re- 
lal Stores Week” and called upon 
the public to honor union stores be- 
cause they “employ a_ substantial 
soup of our citizens” and are “lead- 
S$ in progress toward a_ higher 
‘andard of living * * * for the en- 
ire community.” 
Mayor Taft drafted the proclama- 
lon in cooperation with Local 1439's 
tganizing program in Spokane. 
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Delegates at the Retail Clerks’ second convention—Cleveland, 1892. 


Note the number of women. 


Feminine members have played 


important roles in the RCIA from its earliest days. 


Realizing that progress is made 
through education, the Retail Clerks 
have developed workshops designed 
to equip union officers to handle or- 
ganizing programs, negotiations, la- 
bor law and contract drafting. 

One such workshop is scheduled in 
September at Seattle University for 
the Northwestern area and another is 
planned at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity for the Eastern locals. Others 
will be held as arrangements can be 
made and the need develops. 

With these accomplishments _be- 


hind it, and new and larger pro- 
grams developing, the Retail Clerks 
International Association will live up 
to the prophecy that was made by 
Professor Estey in connection with 
the organization’s growth. Wrote 
Professor Estey: 

“Certainly unionism of this stature 
and vigor can no longer be ignored. 
It is apparent that the retail trades 
are now one of the most dynamic 
areas of the labor movement and that 
this is where we can find the ‘new 
unionism’ of the present decade.” 


This illustration is from a Chicago newspaper of 1902. 
Addressing the crowd was Secretary Catherine Schultz of Local 222. 








MISS SCHULTZ, JOAN OF ARC OF RETAIL CLERKS, 








APPEALING FOR. EARLY CLOSING IN BLUE ISLAND AVENUE 
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THIS BATTLE WE WO) 


Improved social security protection for the American people was opposed 
by the Administration and strongly advocated by organized labor. 


The struggle went on for a long time, and frequently it looked as if the people 






would suffer defeat. But in the end the people’s cause prevailed. 










By NELSON H. CRUIKSHANK 


Director, Department of Social Security, AFL-CIO 


AST October, in this magazine, I 
had an article entitled “Disa- 
bility Insurance in 1956.” It 

ended with this statement: 

“Since disability protection has 
been supported by the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations for as long 
a time as by the AFL, it is to be 
expected that after next year the 
newly merged organization will give 
added impetus to its support. The 
fight for adding disability protection 
to social security may well be the 
first major test of organized labor’s 
new strength in 1956.” 

There have been few times in re- 
cent years when I have ventured to 
make prophecies. There have been 
even fewer times when my prophecies 
were as accurate as this one. 

One of the first actions of the 
merged organization in the New York 
convention last December was to pass 
a strong resolution calling for the en- 
actment of a program for improved 
social security protection for Ameri- 
can wage-earners. The first meeting 
of the AFL-CIO Executive Council, 
on recommendation of the newly ap- 
pointed Social Security Committee, 
placed this measure high on labor’s 
priority list of legislative objectives 
for the Eighty-fourth Congress. 

When my article of last October 
was written, it was already clear that 
we faced the usual combination of 
reactionary forces in opposition to 
this modest proposal for a limited 
program of disability protection un- 
der social security. 

We knew that the American Medi- 
cal Association had again raised the 
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cry of “socialized medicine” and that 
doctors all over the country were 
being called upon to write letters to 
their Senators and to do what proved 
to be even more effective, to call upon 
their patients to write letters demand- 
ing the defeat of this measure. The 


Chamber of Commerce and the Na- 


tional Association of Manufacturers, 
true to form and in accordance with 
their regular habit of opposing any 
liberal legislation, were carrying on 
a campaign of opposition. 

It was not clear at this stage, how- 
ever, that we would be confronted by 
the powerful opposition and the full 
influence and weight of the Eisen- 
hower Administration. When the bill 
in question (H.R. 7225) passed the 
House in June, 1955, Secretary 
Hobby of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare expressed her- 
self as being in full support of the 
AMA-Chamber-NAM position. How- 
ever, the little matter of the Salk 
vaccine fiasco intervened soon there- 
after, and when August rolled around 
we had a new Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Marion B. 
Folsom. 

We were hopeful that Secretary 
Folsom would support labor in this 
effort. As early as 1944, as chairman 
of the Social Security Committee of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, he had supported the princi- 
ple of disability protection under 
social security. 

Hearings on the House-passed bill 
were started by the Senate Finance 
Committee in February of this year. 
The country was still in doubt as to 















the position of the Administration. 
Usually the head of an executive de. 
partment is the first to appear when 
hearings are scheduled on a piece of 
major legislation. In this case, how. 
ever, Secretary Folsom asked that his 
appearance be postponed, 
Organized labor, the representa- 
tives of the professional welfare or. 
ganizations and the state welfare ad- 
ministrators urged passage of the 
House bill, including the provisions 
for disability protection. The Ameri- 
can Medical Association led a long 
list of state and local medical societies 
in opposition. Hundreds of pages of 
the record were filled with almost 
identical statements in opposition to 
the proposal for disability protection. 


HE hearings dragged on through 
‘lL fees and March and were al- 
most at the finish line when Secretar) 
Folsom presented his testimony. He 
opposed the legislation. He testified 
against lowering the retirement age 
for women and also against payment 
of benefits to the permanently and 
totally disabled after age 50. 

As soon as the Administration's 
position had been thus formally an- 
nounced, the pressures from the 
White House became increasingly ap- 
parent. These concentrated first on 
the Senate Finance Committee. When 
the bill was reported out by that 
committee in May, it was stripped of 
its major provisions, namely, the one 
to provide for the payment of dis 
ability benefits and the one to provide 
for lowering of the retirement 4g¢ 
from 65 to 62 for women—with the 
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exception that the lower retirement 
age Was preserved for widows. 

Efforts were immediately under- 
ken to line up support for the res- 
wration of these two provisions when 
the bill got to the floor of the Senate. 
The darkest days in the long effort 
to get this measure through Congress 
were in the weeks immediately fol- 
lowing the action of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. The outlook became 
wen less promising with the death of 
the beloved Senator from Kentucky, 
\lben W. Barkley, and the possible 
{nal blow was what appeared at the 
time to be the loss of the support of 
another member of the Finance Com- 
mittee, Senator Kerr of Oklahoma. 

However, as it finally turned out, 
Senator Kerr proved to be one of 
the ablest and most skillful strategists 
as he led the efforts to work out the 
package proposal modifying the pro- 
vision for the earlier retirement for 
women and setting up the special fund 
for the disability program. In the 
end, his efforts were among the most 
decisive in our favor. 


VEN in the darkest hours there 
1) were factors that kept our hopes 
alive. Chief among these was the con- 
tinued vigorous support for the liberal 
features of the House bill on the part 
of Senator George of Georgia. 

He had become convinced of the 
desirability of extending the princi- 
ple of contributory social insurance 
tomeet the problem of permanent and 
total disability. He not only sup- 
ported the modest proposals of the 


House bill, providing such protection - 


to those age 50 and over, but at the 
height of the battle in the Senate he 
introduced further amendments pro- 
viding disability protection without 
any age limitation. 

Two other sources of encourage- 
ment emerged. First, Senator Long 
of Louisiana, who had for many 
nonths heen urging liberalization of 
the public assistance aspects of the 
program, agreed to present his pro- 
posals in the form of amendments to 
IR. 7225. This assured the support 
ofa number of Senators who had less 
interest or who were even possibly 
‘Pposed to the House bill. 

Secondly, Senator Douglas of IIli- 
Wis Was persuaded to leave his im- 
portant post on the Senate Labor 
‘ommittee and come over to the Sen- 
ite Finance Committee to fill the 
‘acancy caused by the death of Sena- 
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Senator Long of Louisiana took 
a step which proved helpful. 


tor Barkley. Not only in the efforts 
of this year but in the years to come, 
Senator Douglas as a member of the 
Finance Committee will bring to the 
consideration of social security mat- 
ters not only his sympathy and pro- 
gressive outlook but also his vast tech- 
nical knowledge and understanding. 

As I have indicated, a compromise 
was worked out largely under the 
leadership of Senator Kerr. This pro- 
vided for a disability program having 
all of the essential features of protec- 
tion provided in the House-passed 
measure and differing from that bill 
only in that it set up a disability fund 
separate from the old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance trust fund. The 
lower retirement age for women, ex- 
cept in the case of widows and de- 
pendent mothers, was put on an 
actuarially reduced benefit basis so 
that the total tax increase provided 
for in the House bill could be halved. 

We are reliably informed that Sec- 
retary Folsom had assured the Presi- 
dent that he would not be confronted 
with the prospect of signing or veto- 
ing a disability insurance bill in 1956, 
as they had the votes to kill it in the 
Senate. The compromise proposals, 
however, continued to gather adher- 
ents and the prospect of our winning 
the floor fight began to brighten. 

At one time we were confident 
of having at least twelve Republi- 
can Senators in favor of the George 
amendment restoring the disability 
feature. With the majority leader, 
Senator Lyndon Johnson, lining up 
all but seven or eight Democrats, we 





then thought we had a safe margin. 
At this point the White House began 
to exert real pressure. 

The bill was passed in the Senate 
on July 17. The George (disability) 
amendment carried by the narrow 
margin of 47 to 45. A change of 
one vote from yea to nay would have 
produced a tie, and Vice-President 
Nixon was in the chair, prepared to 
cast the deciding vote against us in 
that event. 

This key amendment was supported 
by forty-one Democrats and six Re- 
publicans. It was opposed by seven 
Democrats and thirty-eight Republi- 
cans. A great deal of credit is due 
the six Republicans who had the 
independence and the courage to re- 
sist the pressure of the Eisenhower 
Administration and support this lib- 
eral and humane measure. They were 
Langer of North Dakota, Malone of 
Nevada, Payne of Maine, Purtell of 
Connecticut, Wiley of Wisconsin and 
Young of North Dakota. 

In addition to the two main provi- 
sions about which the greatest con- 
troversy centered, the new legislation 
carries a number of other provisions 
which in themselves greatly liberal- 
ize the social security program. They 
are: 

>Coverage under the social security 
system is increased by over 250,000. 

>The federal share of public assist- 
ance to 5,000,000 needy, aged, dis- 
abled, blind and dependent children 
is increased. 

bFederal funds are provided for 
helping to meet the medical care 
needs of the 5,000,000 persons on 
public assistance. 

>The program for aid to dependent 
children is broadened and strength- 
ened. 

bAdditional federal encouragement 
is provided for helping the 5,000,000 
public assistance recipients to attain 
self-support and self-care and to main- 
tain and preserve family life. 

>Federal support is provided for re- 
search in social security. 

>Federal funds authorized for child 
welfare services are increased by $2,- 
000,000 a year. 

>Federal public assistance funds 
for the Virgin Islands and Puerto 
Rico are substantially increased. 

There are still many improvements 
needed in our social security pro- 
gram, but the accomplishments of 
1956 constitute a substantial step for- 
ward, 
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By JAMES A. CAMPBELL > ost 

President, American Federation of Government Employes A few 

to our 2 

drawing 

HE principal job of the Amer- the parliamentary maneuverings. Of eral employes. With Tom Walters J be prese: 

ican Federation of Govern- 10,000 bills introduced in an aver- as full-time operations director, the J gress. V 

ment Employes is negotiating age session of Congress, two-thirds GEC has developed into a smooth: J convenes 

with Congress. Legislation is the of them will never get reported out functioning board of strategy which JJ many of 
bread and butter of our members. of committee and nine-tenths of them pools the strength of more than a § sonally v 
Our legislative program is to us what will never become law. score of affiliated unions. Senators 
contract terms are to workers in Imagine how difficult it would be We can also count on the skills J details o: 
private industry. if you had to get a law passed every of the AFL-CIO legislative staff, in- Every 
Every year, during the seven time you wanted to improve the work- cluding men like George Riley, whose J paper, 7 
months that Congress is usually in ing conditions in your shop or plant! familiarity with the problems of gov- J carries r 
session, our “contract” is open for It’s the bill with a push behind it ernment employes goes back to the J legislatiy 
changes. In a typical session of Con- that gets passed. It’s the job of our years when he was the government @ through 
gress, several dozen laws are enacted union to provide that all-important news columnist on a leading Wash- §@ informed 
which directly affect the wages, work- _ push. ington newspaper, and later as 4 J our succ 
ing conditions or job security of our Fortunately, in this task we have member of the staff of the Senate J plemente 
members. Sometimes these laws ap- valuable allies. Post Office and Civil Service Com- J lodge pr 
ply only to a small group of em- Much of the legislation in which mittee. letins ar 
ployes; sometimes they deal with the we are interested also affects groups But the core of our legislative J times jus 
entire 2,000,000 men and women who _ of federal employes in other jurisdic. strength is our nearly 1,000 local J sional ¢ 
work for Uncle Sam. tions, such as the postal service and lodges, located in the principal cer- campaign 
The increased trade union activity a number of the crafts. The AFL- ters of federal employment through- to time t 
in the legislative field has given most CIO unions in the federal field work out the United States, in the Panama Durin, 
union members a first-hand apprecia- closely and_ effectively together Canal Zone, in the territories and pos Fighty-f¢ 
tion of the difficulties in getting a through the Government Employes’ _ sessions. mons ii 
bill through Congress. I don’t have Council—the acknowledged spokes- Not many people realize it. but nine cessful j 
to describe the committee hurdles, man before Congress of the over- out of ten federal employes work. ments in 
the long delays, the compromises and whelming majority of organized fed- live and vote outside of the Washing: ‘ystem, 
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wo, D. C., metropolitan area. There 
we more federal employes in Cali- 
fnia, for example, than in the na- 
tion's capital. This dispersal of fed- 
wal employes gives our union the 
grass-roots strength essential to legis- 
lative progress. Our local lodges 
york in close teamwork with our na- 
tional office. 

[| would venture to say that 99 per 
cent of our members know the names 
of their representatives in Congress 
and that a higher percentage of our 
members have written. one or more 
tiers to their Congressmen and Sen- 
ators than in any union outside of 
the government field. This isn’t brag- 
ing, It’s just that this is our method 
of collective bargaining. Without it 
we would be a forgotten group. 


HE fact that federal employes can- 
| strike means that their princi- 
pal source of strength is their vote. 
The American Federation of Govern- 
ment Employes is a strictly non-parti- 
san union, as we believe befits em- 
ployes who have the obligation to 
serve the people conscientiously under 
all administrations. Non-partisan does 
not mean that we do not distinguish 
between our friends and the opposi- 
tion in Congress. It means only that 
we do not consider party labels. 

A few days from now the delegates 
to our national convention will be 
drawing up a legislative program to 
be presented to the Eighty-fifth Con- 
sess. Well before the new Congress 
convenes, legislative committees from 
many of our local lodges will per- 


‘onally visit their Representatives and ° 


senators and discuss with them the 
details of our program. 

Every issue of our weekly news- 
paper, The Government Standard, 
carries news and discussions of our 
legislative program and its progress 
through Congress. We consider an 
informed membership essential to 
ur success. Our newspaper is sup- 
plemented by special bulletins to local 
odge presidents. Sometimes the bu- 
tins are sent to all lodges; some- 
limes just to lodges in a key Congres- 
‘onal district. Our letter-writing 
ampaigns aren't haphazard. We try 
o time them for best results. 

During the final days of the 
Lighty-fourth Congress, the AFL-CIO 
ions in the federal field were suc- 
‘sful in winning major improve- 
ents in the civil service retirement 
‘ystem., 
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As in the pay campaign of the pre- 
vious year, this was a drawn-out, 
sometimes touch-and-go proposition 
which never could have succeeded 
without the complete unity of the Gov- 
ernment Employes’ Council affiliates. 
Supposedly informed sources warned 
us that we were asking for too much, 
that we would be faced with a Presi- 
dential veto. Nevertheless, as in the 
pay campaign, the bill that was finally 
enacted was far better than had been 
predicted. 

Despite these accomplishments, the 
federal government employe has not 
been able to keep pace with his neigh- 
bor in private industry. In part, 
this is because of the necessarily slow 
legislative process. 

A union member in private indus- 
try might, with confidence, expect an 
increase in wages each year. 

There is a sizable group of govern- 
ment employes—those in the trades 
and manual fields whose pay is based 
on prevailing wages in their commu- 
nity—who can also count on periodic 
increases. But their pay raises will 
lag from four months to a year be- 
hind private industry because of the 
time necessary to get a new wage 
survey started and put pay adjust- 
ments into effect. 

Those government employes paid 
under the Classification Act or the 
Postal Pay Act ave even further be- 
hind. Unfortunately, it takes several 
years of building up pressure before 
Congress is ready to act on pay legis- 


lation. As a result, many federal 
employes have not even kept up with 
the rise in the cost of living since 
1939, and the overwhelming majority 
have not been able to share in the 
rise in the standard of living which 
most union members in private in- 
dustry have been able to achieve. 


HILE legislation is the theme of 
Wiis article, it is not by any means 
the sole activity of the American 
Federation of Government Employes. 

Like every other union, we assist 
our members in their day-to-day prob- 
lems. Our stewards and officers deal 
regularly with grievances, appeals, 
layoff and promotion problems. 

Here, too, government employes are 
handicapped. Incredible as it seems, 
there is no government-wide program 
or policy for dealing with employe or- 
ganizations. 

As a result, there are some govern- 
ment installations and offices where 
excellent union-management cooper- 
ation and consultation exist. But 
there are others where the right of 
employes to belong to unions is barely 
tolerated and where we have had to 
take to the highest channels com- 
plaints about attempted retaliation 
against active union members. 

The affiliates of the Government 
Employes’ Council have been actively 
pressing for an employe-management 
relations policy written into law. 
While this legislation would not en- 
tail collective bargaining in the usual 


Members of AFGE who came to Washington to talk to their Congressmen 
are briefed by John McCart, the union’s legislative representative. 




















sense, it would be a great step for- their jobs through competitive ex- a career service, based on mcrit, ef. Mj When ' 
ward in the development of a labor aminations. They can be fired for ficiently serving the American peo. nent of I 
relations policy approaching the any reason at any time during their _ ple. ynion org 
standards the government prescribes _ probationary period. We also emphasize to our mem. MM though th 
for private industry. Even after they have achieved bers the importance of maintaining J sion of 
There’s a final area of AFGE ac- _ status, they can be dismissed for cause _ these high standards of public service J State Ind 
tivity which is peculiar to the gov- in a manner so devoid of protection A new pamphlet which we are aboy J situted tl 
ernment service. for the employe that trade unionists to issue is aimed at newcomers to I efort, as 
We have found that our success in in private industry are shocked when _ the federal service. It seeks to make Labor Co 
achieving our legislative goals is they hear of it. them both good union members and [i present-dé 
closely linked to the prestige of the All that is necessary, in many good employes. In this pamphlet we J oher org 
civil service. When, through mali- cases, is to give an employe a letter say: the overé 
cious political attacks, the govern- telling him why he is being dismissed. “It may seem strange to you tha jg include th 
ment employe is pictured as a leech He has an opportunity to reply to a union should emphasize the im. vay brotl 
on the taxpayer and the civil service the charges. But the final decision, portance of doing a good job, of put. J mmber « 
is portrayed as the haven of medi- from which there is no appeal, is ting your best efforts into your work. J iil 
ocrity, our job is made infinitely made by the head of the agency “It shouldn’t be surprising. This m 
harder. which made the charge against him “Pride in one’s work is the hall. fj bas built 
Therefore we have devoted consid- in the first place. mark of a good trade unionist. He JJ ms mo: 
erable effort to dispelling the false- In a positive sense, through our knows that the ability and_ willing. organizat 
hoods and misconceptions about the sponsorship of National Civil Service ness to do a good job make possible sideration 
civil service. Week, we have tried to bring to the his claim to good wages and work. jj ‘forts of 
Most government employes get attention of the public the value of ing conditions.” that matte 
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Two years ago trade unionists in one Southern stat ana labor 
action 1n 
were jolted when a ‘wreck’ law was enacted. endeavor. 
Through united and persistent efforts, they have Rng 
succeeded in wiping the unfair statute off the books. the Louis 
delivered 
all levels” 
and econc 
By VICTOR BUSSIE cle act o 
President, Louisiana State Labor Council, AFL-CIO more peo 
importans 
life, 
VICTOR BUSSIE [FIRST OF TWO PARTS] iit 
tional pot 
1¥\ HE Louisiana labor movement will Each of labor’s gains in Louisiana were true pioneers in every field of J ions and 
long remember 1956 as a year of in 1956 was the direct result of many union endeavor. of a mill 
positive accomplishment. It will years of effort, all deeply rooted in If it is significant that their work ver repr 
celebrate 1956 as the year which the growth of Louisiana labor and _ laid the foundation for today’s accom bons to 
marked speedy and efficient merger every one traceable to the steady plishments, it is equally significant Jj iiana, § 
of the AFL and CIO state organiza- hands of leadership which fashioned _ that the effort was so expertly handled ated buy 
tions, dramatic political victories in that growth in years long past. that its influence spread into the polit: healthy 0 
crucial statewide elections and repeal For almost a quarter of a century _ ical, legislative and public relations i 'mediat 
of the obnoxious two-year-old “right the labor movement of Louisiana has _ fields, as well as into the levels of all JM merger e1 
to work” law. been characterized by a robust spirit organizational attainment. But the 
Yet, above everything else, organ- seldom equaled in areas of similar A thorough report of these circull ana's pol 
ized labor in Louisiana will remem- background. The fountainheads of stances would require a separate his- 8 an eq 
ber that these great gains were this virile philosophy were the old tory in itself. For the awesome $0 va 
achieved through complete and total Louisiana State Federation of Labor _ cial, political and economic oe 4 ey 
unity among the working people and and the old Louisiana State Industrial of the South have always been : e , e un 
by the application of that unity in Union Council. greatest challenge to organized labor Rog 
every single phase of the endeavor. These fine state labor organizations in this region. © Ame 
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When we speak of the labor move- 
nent of Louisiana, we refer to every 
wion organization in the state. Al- 
though the old Louisiana State Feder- 
ition of Labor and the old Louisiana 
‘ate Industrial Union Council con- 
gituted the backbone of past union 
fort, as the merged Louisiana State 
labor Council represents the bulk of 
present-day effort, there are many 
other organizations to be embraced in 
the overall accomplishment. These 
inlude the unions of the great rail- 
yay brotherhood group as well as a 
wmber of other fine unaffiliated un- 
ions. 

This mass of many organizations 
has built labor into modern Louisi- 
ana’s most influential group. While 
organizational and jurisdictional con- 
iderations frequently separated the 
dlorts of the groups, it must be noted 
hat matters of common interest to la- 
bor invariably put them under the 
same banner. 


{pm merger of labor in Louisiana 
was a natural consequence of the 


| plendid vision of our national AFL- 


(10 leaders. The achievement of 
merger proved that the joint efforts 
of past years could earn for Louisi- 
ana labor the rich dividends of united 
ation in all phases of trade union 
endeavor. 

The impact of merger has been 
dramatic. Nothing in the history of 
the Louisiana labor movement ever 
lelivered such a forceful message to 
ill levels of the state’s social, political 
and economic structure. And no sin- 
tle act of labor has ever awakened 
more people to the realities of labor’s 
mportance to the Louisiana way of 
life, 

In bringing together an organiza- 
tional potential of more than 500 un- 
ons and a membership of a quarter 
{a million union people, the mer- 
eet represents one of the greatest 
hoons to the economy of modern Lou- 
signa, Stimulated payrolls, invigor- 
ated buying power and a generally 
healthy outlook will prove to be the 
immediate net result of labor’s great 
merger enterprise. 

But the strength to stabilize Louisi- 
a's political and legislative process 
San equally important product of 
merger. This has already been dis- 
played. 

The union of Louisiana labor took 
place on April 10 in Baton Rouge. 
The American Legion Hall, scene of 
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many a history-making gathering, had 
never housed a more colorful or mov- 
ing ceremony than that which marked 
the official merger of Louisiana’s AFL 
and CIO bodies. 

The Louisiana State Labor Council 
is a cross-section of the finest quali- 
ties found in the two organizations 
from which it derived. It has already 
reafirmed every hope of merger. It 
has produced unity of effort and pur- 
pose, and it has emphasized positive 
action all along the line. 

Louisiana enacted a “right to work” 
statute in 1954, but our experiences 
with the anti-union scheme actually 
date back to the early days of World 
War II. 

The original attempt to hobble Lou- 
isiana labor was under the sponsor- 
ship of an outfit grossly misnamed 
“Christian Americans.” This was in 
1942. Their “right to work” project 
failed when the sponsors were driven 
from the state by a legislative resolu- 
tion calling for investigation of their 
subversive activities. 

In 1946 the scheme appeared under 
sponsorship of a “Citizens’ Commit- 
tee,” the front organization of the 
Louisiana Manufacturers Association. 
Although the power and pressure of 
this group in the Legislature obtained 
a thin-margin passage of the plan, the 
bill was killed by the dramatic veto 
of Governor Jimmie H. Davis. 

For eight years thereafter any re- 
surgence of the “right to work” crowd 
was effectively blocked by labor and 
by labor’s friends in the Legislature 
and State House. In the meantime, 


’ however, the vicious anti-labor scheme 


was put into effect in a number of 
states, giving added argument to its 
introduction anywhere else, including 
Louisiana. This consideration, among 
others, was to influence passage of 
“wreck” legislation when it finally 
came in Louisiana. 

By 1954 the pattern of the “right 
to work” crowd had become unmis- 
takably clear. Its credo was to pit the 
farmers against the workers and 
spend, spend, spend. A coalition of 
the Farm Bureau Federation, the 
Manufacturers Association and the 
big road contractors formed the back- 
bone of their powerful anti-labor leg- 
islative machine. 

Against this backdrop of economic 
strength, and with a state administra- 
tion not unfriendly to the anti-labor 
cause, “right to work” was finally en- 
acted in Louisiana. This was a shock- 


ing experience for organized labor. 

Labor’s repeal efforts began the 
moment “right to work” became law. 
And we turned at once to the political 
arena. 

If we could not elect friendly legis- 
lators, we had little chance of repeal- 
ing the law we detested. If we could 
not help elect a governor favorable 
enough to sign a repealer, instead of 
vetoing it, then our whole repeal cam- 
paign was a futile undertaking. 

For two years Louisiana labor 
fought the uphill battle of living with 
the destructive law on one hand and 
laying the political and legislative 
foundation for repealing that law on 
the other hand. 


N THE summer of 1955 a Joint AFL- 
CIO Committee was established 
by the Louisiana State Federation of 
Labor and the Louisiana State Indus- 
trial Union Council, and all other la- 
bor groups were invited to join in the 
repeal effort. This action, a full ten 
months before official AFL-CIO mer- 
ger in the state, was but another ex- 
ample of the extent of cooperation 
which preceded merger. 

Louisiana labor won significant 
victories in the primaries of January 
and February, 1956. Of the twenty- 
two Senators who voted for the “right 
to work” law in the 1954 legislative 
session, only seven returned in 1956. 
Of the fifty-eight Representatives vot- 
ing for the anti-union law two years 
ago, only thirty won in this year’s 
elections—and two of these voted this 
time in favor of repeal of the “right 
to work” legislation. 

At the same time the labor move- 
ment voted almost unanimously to 
elect Governor Earl K. Long—and 
did so without endorsements or fan- 
fare of any kind at the statewide level. 

Although our people worked long 
and hard prior to the balloting, they 
are the first to admit that labor was 
not solely responsible for the return 
of so few of its enemies to the Legis- 
lature in 1956. 

At least one of this group died and 
several other foes of labor did not 
stand for reelection. On the other 
hand, a considerable number of law- 
makers who had supported labor in 
1954 retired or were defeated. 

But it is a fact that labor came out 
of the elections with distinct victory 
and a strong balance of power. 


[This is the first of two parts. The second 
part will appear in the October issue.] 





Why Should We Care About 
Those Faraway Places? 


Steelworkers learn that international events 


ean decide whether they will live or perish. 


MAP of the world hung on a 

wall of Conference Room D 

of the Extension Conference 
Center of Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity. The map was just part of the 
classroom equipment for members of 
the AFL-CIO United Steelworkers of 
America as they began a week-long 
course on the relation of their union 
to world events. 

By the weekend, events occurring 
in countries anywhere on the map 
had become almost as real for the 
unionists—most of them officers or 
committee members of their locals— 
as the excellent new contracts which 
their union had just won from the 
basic steel industry. 

Statements by the students in the 
classroom and in interviews showed 
they had learned that they and the 
union movement as a whole have a 
vital stake in our foreign policy. 

Most of their instructors were staff 


members of the AFL-CIO Department 


By FRED ROSS 


of International Affairs. This was 
the first time the Department had 
conducted a course on world affairs. 
George T. Brown, director, said that 
the Department would be available 
for similar seminars for other affili- 
ated unions. 


gene Mr. Brown, others from 
the AFL-CIO Department of In- 
ternational Affairs who taught at the 
Penn State school were Assistant Di- 
rector Michael Ross, Henry Rutz, Har- 
ry H. Pollak and Daniel Benedict. 
This also was the first time in the 
history of the eleven-year-old Steel- 
workers’ Institute that a course was 
given on international developments. 
All of those who took the course 
were advanced students, having at- 
tended at least two or three institutes. 
As the course on “The Steelwork- 
ers and the World” began, many of 
the union members were skeptical of 
its value to them. However, their 
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Director George T. Brown of the AFL-CIO Department of 
International Affairs stressed the great stake of workers 
in the foreign affairs of the U.S. and other nations. 


feelings changed as time passed. En- 
thusiasm mounted with each succeed. 
ing class, and by the end of the week 
there was only one student who re. 
mained critical. Many said that the 
course should be made a permanent 
part of the school’s curriculum. 

The institutes are sponsored joint- 
ly by the Steelworkers, whose director 
of education is Emery Bacon, and 
Pennsylvania State University’s labor 
education service, which is headed by 
Anthony S. Luchek. The latter di- 
rected the precedent-setting course 
and taught some of the classes. 

The student steelworkers pricked 
up their ears when Mr. Brown, who 
opened the course, said: 

“As citizens, trade unionists should 
be as much interested in the foreign 
affairs of the United States govern- 
ment and other nations as we are it 
staying alive. Whatever chances we 
and our families have for staying 
alive and living out our normal span 
of years depend upon whether we 
have peace or war. At bottom, the 
essence of foreign affairs is the pres 
ervation of peace and the avoidance 
of war. 

“If war comes, the largest number 
of the dead, the wounded, the home- 
less and the miserable will come from 
the ranks of the wage-earners. This 
fact is true not because we are braver 
but simply because we make up the 
largest single group of persons in the 
nation. 

“What better proof do we have that 
union members should be interested 
in international events than what hap- 
pened to American collective bar 
gaining during World War II and the 
Korean war? Ask yourself what the 
War Labor Board and the Wage 
Stabilization Board did to collective 
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Here are some of the union men who spent a busy week learning 
why and how foreign affairs affect every worker’s bread and butter. 


bargaining agreements which were 
negotiated in good faith. 

“The records will demonstrate that 
thousands upon thousands of nego- 
tiated wage increases were wiped out, 
whole or in part, by wage control. 
We literally paid in dollars and cents 
because there was war in the world.” 

The students’ interest and participa- 
tion further increased as Mr. Ross 
yoke at three sessions. He covered 
the International Confederation of 
free Trade Unions, the ICFTU’s re- 
tional organizations, the trade secre- 
lariats such as the International Metal 
Workers Federation and the Inter- 
ational Transport Workers Federa- 
tion, and United States foreign policy. 

The union members’ ever-increas- 
ig curiosity was shown by the large 
umber of questions fired at Mr. 
Pollak, who lectured on the recent 
iternational Labor Conference at 
veneva, Switzerland. Mr. Pollak was 
n adviser at that conference to the 
US, workers’ delegate, George P. 
Velaney. 


The students’ eyes were riveted on 
Mr. Rutz, who explains the function- 


mg of the American trade union 
wement to teams of foreign trade 
iwonists when they visit the new 
LCIO Building in Washington. 
‘me 7,000 foreign union members 
‘we come to this country under fed- 
tal government programs. 

Mr. Rutz said that these tours ex- 
se as lies the Communists’ propa- 
anda concerning the “sorry plight” 
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of American workers. Visiting United 
States workers in factories, union 
halls and homes, the union members 
from abroad get a true picture. 

“These meetings,” Mr. Rutz said, 
“convince our foreign democratic 
union friends that America is strong, 
that American workers are free to 
join unions of their own choice and 
that these unions are free of political 
control, that we have comparative 
freedom of speech and assembly, and 
that the average U.S. worker is en- 
joying the best living standard in 
history because of his union’s success 
in collective bargaining.” 

Questions came thick and fast dur- 
ing Mr. Benedict’s lecture on colo- 
nialism. The students pumped him 
for information about Algeria and 
its struggle for independence. They 
were divided for that purpose into 


four teams to present the positions on 
Algeria of the Arabs, the French, the 
United States and Soviet Russia. 

The teams marshaled their argu- 
ments for the final speaker, E. M. J. 
Kretzmann of the State Department’s 
Bureau of Near Eastern, South Asian 
and African Affairs, who acted the 
role of “the President of the United 
States.” 

Another speaker who was barraged 
with queries was William Kemsley, 
ICFTU representative at the United 
Nations. He was formerly education 
director of the Michigan CIO Council. 

Many answers also were sought 
about unions in the Philippines from 
two visitors, Johnny Tan and Roberto 
Oca. Mr. Tan is president of the 
islands’ Federation of Free Workers. 
Mr. Oca is president of the Philippine 
Transport Workers. 

This story would not be complete 
without quoting some of the student 
steelworkers. 

One of the students most eager to 
talk about the course was Joseph A. 
Keber, department committeeman of 
Local 1360, Ambridge, Pennsylvania, 
who has attended ten of the institutes. 

“Many times,” Mr. Keber said, “we 
have read about ICFTU or ILO or 
UNESCO and have voted at conven- 
tions for resolutions concerning them. 
Now we have a much clearer picture 
of these agencies, what they do and 
why they are really important to us 
as working people. 

“We have learned why our union 
and the AFL-CIO are interested in 
world affairs and why, as citizens and 
trade unionists, we owe it to ourselves 
and our families to be concerned with 
what happens abroad.” 

Another student steelworker who 
lauded the course was William T. 
Morgan, vice-president of Local 1408, 


Instructors included Michael Ross (photo at left) and Harry Pollak. 
Mr. Ross, assistant director of the AFL-CIO Department of International 


Affairs, taught three classes. 


Mr. Pollak lectured on the ILO. 





McKeesport, Pennsylvania, who was 
a student at the first institute in 1946 
and has attended five other summer 
sessions. Not only an institute vet- 


eran but a long-time member of the 


Steelworkers, he attended one of the 
first meetings of the Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee, which he re- 
called was held on a McKeesport 
street because no landlord would rent 
a hall to the organization. 

Interest in the course at Penn State 
was not confined to those who were 
enrolled for it. Many of the students 
assigned to the other courses heard 
such glowing accounts of it that they 


attended evening “bull sessions” con- 
ducted by staff members of the AFL- 
CIO Department of International Af- 
fairs. 

A student in the first-year course, 
Anthony Raymond Beirne of Local 
1408, McKeesport, was enthusiastic. 
He said: 

“As a result of attending a bull 
session with Mike Ross, I feel that 
I have gained a better knowledge of 
why my union and the AFL-CIO are 
interested in world affairs. I'd like 
to know more. For the sake of mem- 
bers of the Steelworkers and the mem- 


bers of other AFL-CIO international 


The National Maritime Union 
(Continued from Page 10) 


led to state unemployment insurance. 

The plan is designed to fill in gaps 
in state programs as they apply to 
seamen. Many seamen lose their en- 
titlement to unemployment insurance 
benefits because some states have no 
reciprocal arrangements for crediting 
earnings which seamen have accu- 
mulated with companies located in 
other states. Some states do not 
recognize a seamen’s eligibility for 
unemployment insurance during the 
weeks he may have to wait to rejoin 
his ship after a vacation or after an 
illness. 

The NMU plan provides benefits 
in such cases. It also covers the sea- 
man who must leave his ship because 
of some personal emergency—the 
need to make arrangements for his 
family in case his wife becomes ill 
or the need to remain ashore to par- 
ticipate in legal proceedings. 

The regulations contain safeguards 
against abuses. Benefits are limited 
to seamen with considerable sea serv- 
ice in the period preceding their 
claim, and no benefits are payable ex- 
cept where unemployment is for 
reasons beyond the seaman’s control. 

These benefits are paid for by the 
employers at the rate of twenty-five 
cents per crew member per day con- 
tributed to a central fund. This is 
in addition to a dollar a man per day 
contribution to the NMU’s pension 
and welfare plan. 

The NMU pension plan provides 
monthly benefits of $55 in addition to 
federal social security payments to 
seamen who have reached age 65 
with at least nineteen years of sea 
time. Retirement benefits, at reduced 
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rate, are also paid to oldtimers who 
retire with shorter service and down 
to age 60. 

Lifetime disability pensions are 
paid to seamen with fifteen or more 
years of sea service, regardless of age. 

Welfare benefits include cash pay- 
ments of $21 per week to the hos- 
pitalized seaman. These are payable 
for thirteen weeks, after which he is 
eligible for extended benefits of 
$15 weekly for thirty-five additional 
weeks and up to $55 per month in- 
definitely after that. 

Other welfare provisions are pay- 
ments of $8 per day to help cover 
costs for a hospitalized wife or chil- 
dren, maternity benefits of $200 and 
up to $150 for any one surgical 
operation of dependents (the seamen 
themselves are eligible for hospital 
and surgical services of U.S. Public 
Health Service hospitals), and life 
insurance of $3500, with additional 
coverage of a like amount for acci- 
dental death or dismemberment. 

In addition to this, seamen who be- 
come sick or injured aboard ship but 
do not require hospitalization receive 
maintenance and cure benefits of $8 
per day from the companies by terms 
of the union contract. 

In spite of the progress that has 
been made, we are constantly battling 
threats to the standards and jobs of 
seamen. One of the main targets for 
such threats is our hiring hall. 

The union security provisions of 
the Taft-Hartley Act in themselves 
were a death sentence for our all- 
important hiring hall. Only by the 
most dedicated efforts have we been 
able to maintain it in effective form. 


unions, there ought to be many mor fd 
courses like this.” 

And so for a group of steelworker 
events like the Chinese Communiy 
invasion of Burma became as rel 
as company violations of contracts o; 
local union elections. Many of the 
students said they were prepared ty 
“wise up” the members of their locak 
on why world events are really bread. 
and-butter issues. 

Not only that. They were dis 
cussing the best techniques for bring. 
ing home to the members of their 
locals the importance of their nevwh 
gained knowledge. j 
























Shortly after the passage of Tatt. 
Hartley, the shipping operators sued 
against our hiring hall. After the 
NLRB and the U.S. Court of Appeals 
ruled against us, we carried the fight 
to the Supreme Court. Here what 
seemed to be the final blow was struck 
in 1951. The high court ruled that 
we could not operate a hiring hall 
which discriminated against non- 
members in providing jobs under our 
contracts. 

Until 1954, however, because of a 
series of constructive measures taken 
by the union and sound federal ad- 
ministrative policies, we were able to 
operate with a minimum of govern: 
ment interference. 

The situation toughened, however. 
with the advent of a Republican ad- 
ministration and changes in the make- 
up of the National Labor Relations 
Board. The Taft-Hartley pressures 
against our hiring hall then became 
relentless. 

In August, 1954, the NLRB in- 
formed us that it was going to get an 
order compelling the union to com- 
ply with the letter of the 1951 decision 
of the Supreme Court. The effect of 
such action would be to destroy the 
hiring hall as we had built it. 

Our National Council—made up of 
agents of all ports and national of- 
ficers—was called together to draw up 
a program to meet this emergency. 
It was agreed that if we were to pre 
serve the maritime hiring hall and 
the principle of rotary hiring, certain 
practical steps would have to be 
taken. 

First, the union would have to at 
nounce that its membership rolls were 
and had been open to qualified sea 
men who met the constitutional re 
quirements. Second, that we would 
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wot discriminate against non-member 
wplicants with the papers, experience 
und qualifications necessary to work 
sboard NMU-contract vessels. And 
ihird, we would develop a program 
for fixing the status of all job ap- 
slicants—members and non-members 
_so as to protect the seniority of 
vamen who had demonstrated per- 
manent attachment to the industry. 
This last is the “group rating” sys- 
em used in our halls today. 

It was clear that unless we adopted 
wch a constructive program, which 
net the problem, it meant a fight 
vith the government of the United 
States. This offered only one pos- 
ible result—organizational suicide, 
vith seamen driven back to where 
hey were before our union was born. 

Before putting our program into 
elect we consulted with representa- 
tives of other maritime unions be- 
cause they were as deeply involved 
in this issue as we were. Because 
the NMU is the largest of the mari- 
time unions, it was first in line of 
government pressure, but it was, of 
course, only a matter of time before 
the same problem confronted the 
others. None of them had any criti- 
tim to offer or could suggest any 
alternative. 

The soundness of our program has 
been demonstrated in the year and a 
half that it has been in effect. The 
new program did not overwhelm our 
nembership rolls nor did non-mem- 
hers take over our ships. The union 
came through solidly, and our hiring 
hall is now more firmly established 


than ever. The employment practices ° 


which we instituted have now been 
accepted by all maritime unions. 

This does not mean the end of 
attacks against the hiring hall. How- 
ever, it is a demonstration that even 
under such an anti-labor statute as 
the Taft-Hartley Act, a united or- 
sanization can weather any crisis 
through positive and constructive 
action. Never-ending vigilance, in- 
‘elligent judgment and a courageous 
approach are always the best means 
‘0 counter anti-union attacks. 

Public indifference to the state of 
ur merchant marine is another field 
f direct concern to the National 
Maritime Union. This is a threat to 
the interests of the nation. 

In each emergency that our country 
tas faced. seamen and the shipping 
industry have been called upon to 
perform miracles. At the end of each 
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emergency, the merchant fleet has 
been permitted to deteriorate into a 
state of complete unreadiness, and 
skilled seamen by the thousands have 
had no choice but to leave the sea 
and enter shoreside industry. 

In this age of supersonic planes 
and hydrogen bombs we cannot count 
on time to build the ships we need or 
even to bring them out of mothballs. 
An adequate fleet of American-flag 
ships with crews of American seamen 
must be ready in advance. 


J psy problem of the runaway fleet 
is one which we are constantly 
fighting. This is a maneuver by which 
shipowners, through lax government 
policies, are able to transfer ships 
to flags of certain other nations— 
flags of convenience, they are called. 
The owners then continue to operate 
the ships, their holds full of Ameri- 
can cargo, but completely free of 
American labor standards, safety reg- 
ulations and tax obligations. 

Our fight against runaway ships 
is similar to the fight which many 
shoreside industries are forced to 
make against runaway shops. In this 
case there is the added factor that 
national defense is involved. 

We are also fighting to maintain 
basic protective legislation affecting 
the merchant marine. One of the 
main items in this category is legisla- 
tion generally known as the 50-50 
law. This requires that at least one 
half of U.S. government-assisted for- 
eign cargoes shall be shipped in U.S. 
flag ships. 

This law is one of the basic under- 


pinnings of our merchant marine and 
certainly represents no more than 
minimum consideration of our na- 
tional interest. Yet year after year 
it has been possible to maintain this 
legislation only by the most vigorous 
and determined defense by maritime 
labor and industry. 

Safety regulations, marine hospitals 
and the revision of archaic codes 
covering seamen are among our 
other concerns in the legislative field. 

The seamen’s long and close con- 
cern with legislation directly affecting 
his interests is perhaps one reason 
that the membership of the National 
Maritime Union is among the most 
active and interested groups in po- 
litical affairs. Their rate of volun- 
tary contributions to support labor’s 
political activity has consistently led 
the roster of union members. 

The National Maritime Union is 
not the only union in the AFL-CIO 
that represents unlicensed seamen. 
There is some variation in the stand- 
ards achieved by the various unions 
but, generally speaking, all have 
shared in the advances of the last 
twenty years. And all face the same 
basic problems today. This applies 
as well to the unions representing of- 
ficers aboard ship. 

With a united labor movement we 
look forward to closer cooperation 
among all maritime unions in meet- 
ing common threats and advancing 
toward our common objectives. 

American seamen, like the rest of 
organized labor, have come a long 
way. But there are still new hori- 
zons for us to point to. 


Victory for Labor 


(Continued from Page 13) 


ate was voted down. However, in the 
Joint Senate-House Conference Com- 
mittee set up to iron out the differ- 
ences between the House-passed bill 
and the Senate-passed bill, this provi- 
sion was stricken out as unworkable. 
Then both the Senate and the House 
voted on the agreed bill. 

Thus, Congress considered the 
Davis-Bacon provision in the highway 
bill eighteen times, in committee or 
on the floor, before it was finally 
passed. 

This long battle to have the pro- 
visions of the Davis-Bacon Act in- 
corporated in the highway bill points 
up dramatically the need for revision 


and modernization of the Davis-Bacon 
Act itself. 

The Davis-Bacon Act afforded ade- 
quate protection to construction work- 
ers at the time of its passage. How- 
ever, two developments have made the 
law inadequate. The increasing trend 
of payments other than direct wages, 
such as welfare and retirement plans, 
have made the old definition of pre- 
vailing wage obsolete. The other de- 
velopment has been the trend away 
from direct federal spending on con- 
struction toward indirect federal 
grants and guarantees. Last year, for 
example, indirect federally assisted 
construction was three times the size 
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of direct federal spending on con- 
struction. 

In both direct and indirect spend- 
ing, the federal government is under- 
writing the success of construction 
and has the responsibility to see to it 
that taxpayers’ money — including 
taxes paid by building tradesmen— 
is not used to undermine labor stand- 
ards which have been arrived at 
through collective bargaining. 

As with the highway bill, the Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Depart- 
ment, together with the affiliated in- 
ternationals and the AFL-CIO Depart- 
ment of Legislation, has found it nec- 
essary to go to the Capitol from time 
to time, whenever a bill comes up 
which involves the use of federal 


bPennsylvania Local 21 of the Brick- 
layers has given a gold membership 
card to R. G. Eshenaur, president of 
the Glen-Gery Shale Brick Corpora- 
tion, Reading. The award is in rec- 
ognition of Mr. Eshenaur’s active pro- 
motion of the use of brick and clay 
products in construction throughout 
the United States. 


bLocal 209 of the Retail, Wholesale 
and Department Store Union has ne- 
gotiated an increase of $3.50 weekly 
for members employed at the Mohican 
stores in Rochester, N. Y. 


bLocal 7-210, Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers, has negotiated a 13- 
cent hourly increase at the American 
Maize Products Company, Roby, Ind. 


bGains have been made by Local 7, 
Chemical Workers, in a new accord 
with Burroughs Wellcome and Com- 


pany, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


>A substantial wage increase has been 
won by Locals 41 and 123, Paper 
Workers, in a new pact with the Gil- 
man Paper Company, Gilman, Vt. 


bLocal 12, Office Employes, won an 
NLRB election at the Continental Can 
Company, Mankato, Minn., by a mar- 
gin of more than 2 to 1. 


>A three-year contract has been nego- 
tiated by Local 17, Teamsters, in Den- 
ver. More than 1,500 workers will 
receive higher wages under the pact. 
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money for construction, and to try to 
get a clause into that bill stating that 
the Davis-Bacon Act’s prevailing wage 
principle would apply. 

This process, unfortunately, is 
sometimes unsuccessful. It is a hit- 
or-miss operation. Today we find 
large areas without any prevailing 
wage coverage. 

One of the main objectives of the 
legislative program of the Building 
and Construction Trades Department 
is to have the Davis-Bacon Act mod- 
ernized. Bills to accomplish this pur- 
pose were introduced in both the Sen- 
ate and the House during the last 
Congress. 

We had considerable support from 
both Republicans and Democrats. 


We are disappointed that no action 
was taken on these proposals. 

The purpose of our proposed 
amendments is that federal money 
should not be used to destroy prevail. 
ing wages, hours of work and working 
conditions. Under the amendments 
we advocate, the coverage would he 
broadened, the prevailing wage con. 
cept would be modernized, hours of 
work and overtime payments would 
be put on a prevailing basis and the 
enforcement of the law would be cen. 
tralized. 

If our proposed amendments had 
been acted upon favorably, the result 
would have been a great boon not 
only to building tradesmen but to all 
members of organized labor. 


J. William Belanger (right). president of the Massachusetts Industrial 
Union Council, addressed the seventieth convention of the State Fed- 
eration of Labor. At left is President John A. Callahan of the Fed- 


eration. 


>To act as coordinator of women’s ac- 
tivities, Miss Jane Adams has been 
added to the staff of the Ohio Indus- 
trial Union Council. She formerly 
served as staff representative of the 
Auto Workers and was president of 
her local union at Fostoria, Ohio. 


Mr. Belanger advocated early consummation of a merger. 


>Steelworkers’ Local 3029, Denver, 
has gained a wage increase and a 
complete union shop in a two-year 
contract at the Gardner-Denver plant. 
The contract provides a wage tT 
opener next summer and compally 
payment of employe life insurance. 
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On this page are printed excerpts from the detailed audit of the books of the 
American Federation of Labor for the period July 1 to December 5, 1955, 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations for the period October 1 to Decem- 
ber 5, 1955, and the American Federation of Labor and Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations for the period December 5, 1955, to June 30, 1956. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
Financial Statement 
July 1 to December 5, 1955 


Statement No. 1 
Statement of Resources and Liabilities 
(as of December 5, 1955) 
Total Assets 
Total Liabilities 


$5,339,314.22 
1,912,740.72 


Net Worth-—Represented by the Excess 
of Resources Over Liabilities .... $3,426,573.50 


Statement No. 2 
Statement of Income and Expenses 
July 1 to December 5, 1955 
Income 
Per Capita Taxes from International 
Unions 
Per Capita Taxes, Initiation and Rein- 
statement Fees from Local Unions 
Dues from Central Bodies 
Sales of AFL News-Reporter 
Sales of Educational and Organiza- 
tional Supplies 
Interest from Investments 
Rent, Insurance Dividends and Other . 


$1,866,262.12 


443,244.47 
2,615.15 
24,454.00 


11,816.80 

6,888.00 

30,865.63 

Total Income $2,386,146.17 

Expenses 

Salaries and Travel Expenses for Or- 
ganizers 

Departmental Expenses 

Contributions 


$704,728.32 
1,297,705.92 
54,756.70 


Total Expenses $2,057,190.94 


Excess of Income over Expenses $328,955.23 





CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 
Financial Statement 
October 1 to December 5, 1955 


Statement No. 1 
Statement of Resources and Liabilities 
(as of December 5, 1955) 
$2,537,825.31 


134,352.17 


Net Worth—Represented by Excess of 


Resources Over Liabilities $2,403 473.14 


Statement No. 2 
Statement of Income and Expenses 
October 1 to December 5, 1955 
Income 
Per Capita Taxes from National Un- 
ions and Organizing Committees 
for General Purposes 
Per Capita Taxes and Initiation Fees 
Received from Local Industrial 
Unions 
Dues Received from Industrial Union 
Councils J 
Charter Fees 25.00 
Sales of CIO News 19,258.75 
Sales of Educational and Organiza- 
6,360.84 


tional Supplies 
Interest from Investments 4,808.46 
$1,006,507.84 


$943,441.69 


31,888.10 


Total Income ..... 
Expenses 
Salaries, Travel Expenses and Subsi- 
dies for Affiliated Organizations . 
Regional and Field Offices 
Departmental Expenses .......... eee 
Contributions made .....cccccceces we 


$278,205.05 
193,731.76 
682,169.21 
16,950.00 


Total Expenses .... $1,171,056.02 


Excess of Expenses over Income $164,548.18 





AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Financial Statement 
December 5, 1955 to June 30, 1956 


Statement No. 1 
Statement of Resources and Liabilities 
(as of June 30, 1956) 


$8,330,747.40 
3,597,076.67 


Net Worth—Represented by the Excess 


of Assets over Liabilities $4,733 ,670.73 


Statement No. 2 
Statement of Income and Expenses 
December 5, 1955 to June 30, 1956 
Income 


Per Capita Taxes from International 


Unions $4,547,412.95 








SEPTEMBER, 1956 


1 SPLEEN CE A OR 


Per Capita Taxes, Initiation and Rein- 
statement Fees from Local Unions 

Dues from Central Bodies and Councils 

Sales of AFL-CIO News 

Sales of Educational and Organiza- 
tional Supplies 

Interest from Investments 


831,979.98 
11,122.86 
90,878.79 


42,666.07 
14,468.30 
23,938.10 


- $5,562,467.05 


Expenses 


Regional Offices ....... eee «+ $1,729,228.08 
National and International Unions ... 571,672.85 
Headquarters Departmental and Other 

3,278,257.19 


Expenses 
Directly Affiliated Local and Central 

126,818.14 
14,210.00 


Bodies 
Contributions 
$5,720,186.26 


Excess of Expenses over Income $157,719.21 











WHAT THEY SAY 





Lister Hill, Senator from Alabama 
—America’s concern is with human 
dignity and hu- 
man worth, yet 
today with re- 
spect to our sen- 
ior citizens we 
are far from liv- 
ing up to the best 
of which we are 
capable. We can- 
not afford to con- 
tinue this costly waste, either from 
the standpoint of the national inter- 
est or from that of the individual 
American. 

Recently I, along with Senator 
John Kennedy of Massachusetts, in- 
troduced a bill to initiate a program 
of action through which America’s 
older citizens may enjoy more fully 
the fruits of the lengthened life ex- 
pectancy that our magnificent ad- 
vances in health and economic well- 
being have made possible. 

Entitled “The Senior Citizens’ Op- 
portunity and Security Act,” the bill 
would authorize a total of $154,- 
500,000 for a six-year program. The 
funds would be granted, on a match- 
ing basis, to states, local communities 
and non-profit institutions and organ- 
izations to finance action projects 
aimed at helping our older people. 

Help would be given in one or 
more of the following ways: to se- 
cure employment and self-employment 
through the aid of loans and other 
financial assistance, to enjoy adequate 
retirement income, to live in decent 
homes, to obtain proper medical care, 
to share in voluntary hospital insur- 
ance protection, to receive rehabilita- 
tion service of various kinds and 
vocational retraining and to benefit 
from increased research and training 
of personnel in fields important to 
older citizens. 


Edith Green, Congresswoman from 
Oregon—I am becoming increasingly 
convinced that we who live outside 
the Deep South are slow to realize the 
proportions of the crisis that pervades 
that area of the country. The im- 
mediate issue, of course, sparked by 
the Supreme Court decision on the 
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public schools, is segregation. But 
the trouble runs deeper. Racism, in 
all its ugly complexity, is the general 
malady. There is more involved in 
this situation than simply traditional 
prejudices and practices. 

Prejudices and irrational emotion 
are bad enough. But I am convinced 
that at the heart of this problem, 
stoking the fires of prejudice, is the 
age-old force of calculated economic 
interest. 

It is no accident that a society 
which shows its determination to 
keep the colored citizen in a second- 
class posture is a society that profits 
from his economic degradation. It is 
no accident that a leadership deter- 
mined to keep him from his political 
rights is a leadership that fears the 
consequences of his political power 
for its own economic privileges. 


Joseph F. Collis, president, Ameri- 

can Newspaper Guild—Ten years ago 

_ ome, the American 

Newspaper Guild 

recommended the 

building of more 

plants for the 

manufacture of 

newsprint. We 

sent our recom- 

mendation to 

newspaper pub- 

lishers individually and collectively, 

to Congress and a host of other places. 

Until about a year ago, nothing hap- 

pened. Then the impetus came not 

from American but from English cap- 

ital. Newsprint manufacturing facili- 
ties finally began to be expanded. 

The newspaper publishers—most of 
them—did practically nothing about 
this expansion. Most of the expan- 
sion came from venture capitalists. 
Why did the publishers have to wait 
so long to do what is being proved 
right? Their enterprises and our 
jobs were at stake, but these men of 
little faith refused to move. 

This reactionary attitude is typical 
of many publishers. While most busi- 
nesses are seeking new approaches or 
developing new profits or techniques, 
most newspaper publishers simply re- 
fuse to think in terms of 1956. 


Pat McNamara, Senator from Michj. 
gan—Since May of this year ove 
200,000 Michi. 
gan workers have 
been unemployed. 
The September 
estimate is 250. 
000 to 260,000 
when the auto 
plants are ex. 
pected to lay off 
even more em- 
ployes in the switch to 1957 models, 
At the present time several of Michi- 
gan’s greatest industrial areas are on 
the Labor Department’s list of “areas 
of substantial labor surplus.” 

The distressing thing is that heavy 
unemployment in Michigan has be. 
come more an annual occurrence than 
an exception. Irresponsible produe- 
tion scheduling by the auto com. 
panies, compounded by mad sales 
races between the giants, leaves the 
workers as helpless pawns. 

The guaranteed annual wage prin- 
ciple launched by the Auto Workers 
is a potential curb to this recklessness, 
but the program was too new to be 
completely effective this year. 

The workers need protection. Cor- 
poration profits don’t suffer by “tem- 
porary” unemployment which lasts 
the entire summer. These profits even 
increase, thanks to favoritism on the 
part of the big business Administra 
tion in Washington. It’s time some 
favoritism. was shown the workers. 


Gordon M. Freeman, president, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers —It 
has been proved 
beyend doubt 
that campaigns 
do change votes. 
The Gallup poll 
of 1948 gave 
President Tre 
man only 36 per 
cent of the votes. 
gave him 39 per 


The Crossley poll 
cent and Fortune magazine’s poll a 
mere 31 per cent. But Truman won. 

It is up to us, whose jobs. security 
and way of life are at stake, to do 
what we can to provide the funds to 


wage our own campaign. COPE 
needs dollars and needs them desper- 
ately to help friends of labor win. 


No one is authorized to solicit advert sing for 
any publication in the name of the AF L-C 10. 
The AFL-CIO does not accept paid ad ertising 
in any of its official publications at avy time. 
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